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Real Education I 


s Self-Education 


By GEORGE HENRY CHASE 


The Academic Principles Realized by Mr. Lowell 
during His Presidency of Harvard 


FEW months ago at the an- 
A nual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of New York President 
Lowell laid down two principles for 
effective leadership in a university. 
The first is to have clearly in mind 
a picture of what the institution should 
become; and the second is to take and 
keep the initiative in progress toward 
the realization of that general design. 
That he has followed these principles 
consistently in the twenty-three years 
of his presidency every member of 
the teaching force at Harvard can 
testify. The broad outlines of his pic- 
ture of the Harvard of the future 
were clearly drawn in his inaugural 
address of 1909, and he has been the 
driving force in all the steps that have 
been taken to realize his vision. 

In that inaugural Mr. Lowell dwelt 
especially on the intellectual and social 
disintegration which had resulted in 
most American colleges from the 
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adoption of the elective system, the 
great increase in the number of stu- 
dents, and the abandonment in many 
institutions of the policy of housing 
students in dormitories. In regard to 
college training he stated his belief 
“that the best type of liberal educa- 
tion in our complex modern world 
aims at producing men who know a 
little of everything and something 
well”; he pointed out the necessity of 
inspiring undergraduates with a re- 
spect for intellectual attainment; and 
he advocated freshman dormitories 
separate from those of other students 
“under the comradeship of older men 
who appreciate the possibilities of a 
college life and take a keen interest 
in their work and their pleasures.” 

In the year after this address was 
delivered the faculty of Harvard 
College and the governing boards 
adopted the system of “concentration 
and distribution” to go into effect with. 
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the class of 1914. Under this system 
every undergraduate is required to 
take at least six of his sixteen elective 
courses in a recognized field such as 
government or chemistry, or in a 
combination such as the history and 
literature of one country or one pe- 
riod. Four courses must be strictly in 
the field of concentration, and two 
may be in closely related subjects. 
The candidate for honors must ordi- 
narily take two more courses closely 
related to his field, and in most de- 
partments he must also present an 
acceptable thesis. The student also 
must take four courses in distribution, 
that is, one course in each of four gen- 
eral groups, literature, history, science, 
and mathematics or philosophy. This 
modification of the free elective sys- 
tem has resulted in a broader and 
deeper education for the average un- 
dergraduate, and it is interesting to 
see how some scheme of honors 
courses or reading for honors has 
since been adopted in many American 
colleges. 


HE next step was the inaugura- 

tion of general examinations cov- 
ering the whole field of concentration 
as a requirement for the degree. First 
adopted for the class of 1917 in the 
Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, in which Mr. Lowell had 
taught since 1897, the system was 
gradually adopted by all departments 
except chemistry and engineering sci- 
ences. At first the undergraduate was 
left to his own devices in his prepara- 
tion for the general examination, but 
it soon became apparent that the indi- 
vidual student required further guid- 
ance if he was to master the field of 
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his special interest, and gradually a 
corps of tutors was appointed for each 
subject or field. 

Tutorial instruction begins in the 
sophomore year, and each student 
meets his tutor at regular intervals in 
personal conference. The aim is not 
primarily further instruction, but help 
in co-ordinating the varied informa- 
tion which is gained from courses, 
through reading and discussion, essays 
and reports. Methods of tutorial in- 
struction vary widely with depart- 
ments and with individual tutors, but 
there can be no doubt that the system 
has proved of great benefit to the 
really interested student, and that it 
has resulted in an intellectual awak- 
ening for many men who might oth- 
erwise have gone through college 
content with the “gentleman’s mark” 
of C. The improvement in quality in 
the general examinations under the 
tutorial system has been very marked. 

Another change which grew out of 
the general examination and the tuto- 
rial system was the introduction in 
1927-28 of the reading periods. For 
about three weeks before the mid-year 
and the final examination period, lec- 
tures are suspended in all courses ex- 
cept those primarily for Freshmen and 
courses of definitely elementary char- 
acter. This gives students time to 
work independently on reading as- 
signed by their tutors and on the 
co-ordination of the work in individ- 
ual courses. More recently qualified 
Seniors and some Juniors who are can- 
didates for honors have been allowed 
to reduce their work by one or two 
courses to allow more time for tuto- 
rial work in preparation for the general 
examination. The fears that were fre- 
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quently expressed when the reading 
periods were proposed, namely, that 
the undergraduate would regard them 
as vacations, have not been realized. 
The best students welcome them as 
opportunities for uninterrupted work, 
and the poorer men recognize that 
tasks assigned are essential to success 
in their courses. For the tutors, who 
normally hold no conferences during 
the reading periods, they provide a 
time which may profitably be devoted 
to their own research. 


LL these changes are the result of 
Mr. Lowell’s firm conviction 
that the only real education is self- 
education, and that the purpose of a 
college is not to impart a vast amount 
of intormation, but to train the mind 
in methods of thought in attacking 
a problem and reasoning it through 
to a conclusion. The results of the 
method are certainly impressive. More 
and more men in succeeding classes 
have become candidates for honors, 
until in the class of 1932 over 32 per 
cent of all who obtained the Bachelor’s 
degree took the degree with some sort 
of distinction in the various fields of 
concentration. The percentage of men 
registered as candidates for distinction 
in Harvard College in the academic 
year 1931-32 Was over 38 per cent. 
All these changes have to do with 
the intellectual life of the undergrad- 
uate rather than with his social life, 
but this part of President Lowell’s 
program also has been carried into 
execution. In the year I914 new 
buildings, each with common room 
and dining-room, were built along 
the Charles River to house the Fresh- 
men. This change resulted imme- 
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diately in much greater solidarity 
among classes and very largely solved 
the problem of the lonely boy and the 
boy from a distance, who under the 
old system had in many cases found 
great difficulty in developing social 
relationships. The freshman dormi- 
tories also helped to solve the prob- 
lem of greater solidarity in later years. 
But it soon became clear that more 
could be done for upperclassmen, and 
the result of this feeling was the 
House Plan. This was first outlined 
in 1926 by a committee of students 
appointed by the Student Council. It 
attracted wide interest, but because 
of the expense of the undertaking 
its realization seemed a very remote 
possibility. In 1928, however, Mr. 
Edward S. Harkness made his first 
gift to establish one complete residen- 
tial unit, and a few months later, in 
January, 1929, he increased his orig- 
inal gift and made it possible to carry 
out the complete plan for dividing 
Harvard College into a number of 
residential groups. In the autumn of 
1930 two of the units, Dunster House 
and Lowell House, were completed 
and placed in operation, anc during 
the following year the remain:ng five 
houses were completed, so that in the 
autumn of 1931 the entire House 
Plan was in effect for Harvard Col- 
lege. Three of the houses are new 
constructions, three were adapted from 
the former freshman dormitories, and 
the seventh was arranged from a 
group of dormitories on Mount Au- 
burn Street, with some additions. 
Each House has its own dining-room, 
library, and common rooms. Each is 
in charge of a master, who is assisted 
by several resident tutors, while other 
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tutors are associated with the several 
houses, but not in residence; and in 
each House there is a group of asso- 
ciates, made up largely of older mem- 
bers of the faculty, who interest 
themselves in House activities, dine 
more or less frequently with the resi- 
dents, and serve to form a wider 
group of interested people. 

With the remodelling of the old 
freshman dormitories as parts of the 
house plan the older dormitories in 
the college Yard were assigned to 
I'reshmen. They, too, are associated 
with a group of resident tutors and 
instructors who, under a Dean of 
l'reshmen, endeavor to come into per- 
sonal relations with them and act as 
friendly guides through the difficulties 
of the first year. The Harvard Union, 
which was opened in 1901 as a club 
for all past and present members of 
the University, has under the new 
arrangement been turned over to the 
Freshmen. Here are their dining- 
roomsand common roomsand an excel- 
lent library, sometimes called the best 
“gentleman’s library”? in Cambridge. 
This change in the place of residence 
of Freshmen is decidedly a change for 
the better. In the dormitories by 
the river Freshmen frequently com- 
plained that they did not really enter 
Harvard until the sophomore year. 
Now they live during their first year 
in the very center of the Harvard 
community. 

Although this is only the second 
year of the complete rearrangement 
of undergraduate life under the House 
Plan, it is already clear that it does 
largely solve the problem of social 
disintegration. In every House com- 
mittees of students take charge of 
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various activities, such as athletic com. 
petitions within the House and inter- 
dormitory athletics. In some cases 
discussion groups have been success. 
fully organized within the House, and 
groups of students in different depart. 
ments, like the Classical Club, fre 
quently hold their meetings now 
in the Houses. Experience will, no 
doubt, suggest many changes, but the 
plan has gained steadily in popularity 
among the students and has the 
enthusiastic approval of the faculty. 


enema early in January an 
announcement was made of the 
establishment of a Harvard Society of 
Fellows. Though this is not so def- 
nitely foreshadowed in Mr. Lowell's 
inaugural, it is implied in the empha- 
sis which he there laid upon the im- 
portance of research and the failure 
of Americans to contribute as much 
as they should to enlarging the great 
body of human knowledge. The 
Society of Fellows will be an organ- 
ization devoted to research and prep- 
aration for research. It has been made 
possible by the gift of an anonymous 
donor. The plan calls for a group of 
seven Senior Fellows, consisting of 
the President of the University and 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, ex officio, and of a Chairman 
and four other members appointed 
by the Corporation and confirmed by 
the Board of Overseers. These Senior 
Fellows will every year select Junior 
Prize Fellows, and recommend them 
to the Corporation for appointment. 
These men are to be chosen for their 
promise of notable contribution 
knowledge and thought and are t 
devote their whole time to productive 
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gholarship and preparation therefor. 
They are to have all the privileges of 
the University, but may not become 
andidates for degrees. The Prize 
Fellows must be under twenty-five 
years of age, and it is expected that in 
many cases they will be students who 
have just graduated from Harvard 
ind other colleges. First appointments 
we to be for three years, and at the 
end of this term a junior fellow who 
tas shown unusual ability in research 
and writing may, on recommendation 
of the Senior Fellows, be appointed 
fora second term not exceeding three 
years. In the choice of junior fellows 
no regard is to be paid to the repre- 
entation of different subjects; the 
ole consideration is to be the promise 
of serious achievement in any field. 
The junior fellows are to live in the 
Houses, but a suite of rooms is re- 
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served for them in Eliot House, 
where it is expected they will dine 
weekly with the Senior Fellows. Once 
again we see the fundamental convic- 
tion that the only real education is 
self-education and the belief that as- 
sociation and the exchange of ideas 
will result in more rapid development 
than a great amount of formal work 
in courses. It is understood that, 
though provision is made for twenty- 
four junior prize fellows through the 
anonymous gift, a smaller number 
will be appointed in the first year, and 
that the Senior Fellows expect to pro- 
ceed rather slowly and deliberately in 
inaugurating the plan. To many this 
scheme seems to be the capstone of 
Mr. Lowell’s achievements. It is a 
unique experiment in American edu- 
cation, which will certainly be watched 


with great interest. [Vol. IV, No. 6] 
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W. TYLER 


Some Psychological Misconceptions Which Prevent the Better 


Adjustment of the 


HE purposes of education in 
modern society go consider- 
ably beyond the training of 
mere memorizers of facts. Students 
who are to take effective part in this 
civilization must be able to evaluate 
social processes and to recognize the 
defects which precipitate serious social 
problems; they must learn to seek 
evidence by which to test existing in- 
stitutions. They must learn to formu- 
late reasonable generalizations from 
these facts and to apply these general- 
izations to the new situations which 
arise in a changing social order. The 
purposes or objectives of an effective 
college education are more inclusive 
than training a graduate who is merely 
able to remember many facts. 
Probably the majority of college 
instructors would accept the principle 
that the goals which they strive to 
reach in their teaching are more ex- 
tensive than training students to recall 
information, but, if this is true, it 
should be recognized more concretely 
in the college curriculum. The read- 
ing materials, the learning activities, 
and the class work should place upon 
the students the responsibility of 
searching for problems, of evaluating 
processes and institutions, and of 
formulating and applying generaliza- 


College Curriculum 


tions. The examinations should give 
evidence of the students’ attainment 
of these varied objectives, because ex- 
aminations exert a powerful influence 
not only in directing students’ study, 
but aiso in giving the instructor ev- 
dence of the effectiveness of his work. 

A survey of syllabi, visits to classes, 
and analyses of examinations used by 
thoughtful instructors clearly demon- 
strate that the responsibility for thes 
wider kinds of educational activity are 
not commonly placed upon students 
Syllabi rarely suggest little more than 
reading references and questions upon 
these references which can largely bk 
answered by simple recall of state- 
ments in the readings. Classes, con- 
ferences, and lectures bristle with 
statements of facts, with detailed ex 
positions of the historical origins 0 
problems, with descriptions of pro 
posed solutions, and with statements 
of advantages and disadvantages 0 
these proposals, and rarely 1s respot- 
sibility placed upon the student to d 
more than remember the _presenteé 
statements, descriptions, and expos 
tions. Furthermore, an analysis o 
the examinations, which common} 
serve as cues indicating the respons: 
bilities which must be met, shows 
corresponding adherence to questio™ 
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PREVAILING MISCONCEPTIONS 


shich require the student to do little 
nore than recall facts and opinions. 
The actual educational activities in the 
urriculum fall far short of those re- 
wired to meet the broad statement of 
surposes accepted by every college. 
“One important reason for this 
iscrepancy between the objectives 
if the college and the educational 
tivities expected of a student is the 
act assumption that the learning of 
these more complex modes of be- 
tavior usually goes hand in hand with 
the memorization of information. If 
the student remembers the important 
kets in a course, his instructor com- 
nonly believes that he has also become 
gnsitive to crucial problems in the 
ield, that he has learned to evaluate 
data and processes, to formulate rea- 
gnable generalizations from specific 
ats, and to apply generalizations to 
rw situations. This is a psychological 
msconception. 

In assisting instructors to devise ex- 
mminations I have had the opportunity 
if working with twenty subject-mat- 
tr departments at Ohio State Univer- 
ity. We have defined examinations 
sany means of getting evidence of 
the degree to which the student has 
tamed each of the important objec- 
wes of the course. Hence, the ex- 
iminations require that the student 
0 beyond the mere memorization of 
ats. The attainment of the student 
then examined on the various aspects 
this college work shows that, in his 
“amning, these varied modes of be- 
avior do not always go hand in hand. 

More than one-third of the students 
1acertain course who did satisfactory 
work in recalling the important facts 
id not learn satisfactorily to apply 
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generalizations to situations which 
they had not previously encountered; 
more than one-half of them failed to 
recognize problems in concrete situa- 
tions; and more than one-half of them 
failed in attempting to evaluate data 
or processes. Evidently, these broader 
objectives cannot be reached as auto- 
matic by-products of teaching students 
to recall information. Recognizing 
the misconception, the task of the 
college is to provide adequately for 
learning activities which are more 
varied and which place wider responsi- 
bility upon the student. If he is to 
learn to evaluate social institutions, he 
should have opportunities of evalu- 
ating; if he is to learn to formulate 
reasonable generalizations from new 
facts, he should have opportunities of 
formulating his own generalizations 
rather than of remembering the gen- 
eralizations others have formulated. 


SECOND psychological mis- 

conception is involved in the 
provisions for individual differences. 
The major efforts which are being 
made to adjust the college to the indi- 
vidual actually consist of providing 
means whereby the student may spend 
a greater or less period of time upon 
his college work. In most schools the 
curriculum is made up of courses each 
of which meets for a definite number 
of periods. In some progressive col- 
leges the student is told that he may 
attend these courses and go ahead at 
his own rate. But the meetings of the 
course, the topics covered, and the na- 
ture of the teaching materials do not 
vary with the abilities of individual 
students. Hence, this procedure does 
not provide adequate adjustment for 
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differences in rate of learning. If 
John Smith can learn more rapidly, 
he cannot obtain the benefit from the 
class discussions and lectures since his 
progress in covering the topics and 
materials will be much more rapid 
than that of the class. If Frank Brown 
is to progress more slowly than the 
average, he soon loses the major bene- 
fit of the class discussions and lectures, 
for the class leaves him behind while 
he is trying to achieve an adequate 
understanding of the early parts of the 
course. An adequate plan for the 
“fast” and “slow” learners has been 
delayed by the misconception that per- 
mission to work at their own rates was 
all that these students needed. 


ORE significant than this, how- 
ever, is the third misconception 
that students’ differences in learning 
are primarily differences in the time 
required to learn. While some atten- 
tion is being given to adjusting the 
time which students may spend upon 
their college work to suit more nearly 
their rates of learning, much less con- 
sideration is given to providing varied 
kinds of learning materials and activ- 
ities to correspond to psychological 
differences in individual students. 

In the elementary courses in zoél- 
ogy at Ohio State University during 
the past four years there has been 
considerable experimentation with va- 
ried materials and varied learning 
activities. This experience suggests 
that the curriculum may be more ade- 
quately adjusted to the individual 
when we rid ourselves of the miscon- 
ception that differences among indi- 
viduals in learning are only those of 
time required to learn. The experi- 
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ments in the teaching of zodlogy 
show that some students effectively 
learn the principles of  zoblogy 
through certain types of laboratory 
projects, others through demonstr 
tions and problems, others through 
other kinds of experiences. No one 
series of learning activities has proved 
equally effective with all students 
This fact seems to me to demand a 
much wider range of materials in col- 
lege work; that is, the learning activ. 
ities in which students may engage 
need to be extended greatly. Further- 
more, this expansion of possible learn- 
ing activities should be supplemented 
by a means of discovering for the stu- 
dents where their difficulties are and 
of suggesting what kinds of activities 
will be most helpful to them in over- 
coming these difficulties in learning. 

Even in the most progressive col- 
leges the student rarely is able to de- 
termine whether his primary difficulty 
lies in his inability to discover prob- 
lems, to evaluate data or institutions, 
or to apply generalizations. It is still 
more rare for an instructor to assist 
the student in discovering whether 
discussing with others, working prob- 
lems, visiting community organiza- 
tions, collecting data, performing 
laboratory experiments, or reading 
material is the most effective means 
for his learning. 


FOURTH _ misconception is. 


closely related to the third. A 
common belief pervades our thinking 
that students who are best able to take 
ideas from the printed page are in all 
respects “superior” college students. 
The common type of college-aptitude 
test mainly demands reading ability. 
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PREVAILING MISCONCEPTIONS 


In the experiments with zodlogy 
teaching, mentioned previously, the 
correlation between the college-apti- 
tude test and the achievement of the 
students changed from .56 to .13 
when new and varied kinds of learn- 
ing activities were provided. Many 
students judged unsatisfactory from 
their aptitude-test records did satis- 
factory work, and some were superior 
inachievement when opportunities for 
wider variety of learning were pro- 
vided. A better adjustment of the 
curriculum to the individual will in- 
cude a much wider variety of learn- 
ing activities, and this in turn—by 
eliminating the exclusive dependence 
upon reading and listening activities— 
will necessitate a reconsideration of 
the methods of selecting students. 


HE fifth psychological miscon- 

ception implies that all learning 
is equally permanent or equally tran- 
sent. A consideration of the tremen- 
dous task imposed upon education in 
this changing age leads to the dismal 
cry, which is often heard, “We can do 
s0 little! Almost as soon as our stu- 
dents leave us most of what they have 
learned will be forgotten!” This woe- 
ful judgment is not, however, alto- 
gether true to the facts. During the 
past four years we have been collect- 
ing evidence on what high-school and 
college students forget; this evidence 
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has been obtained by retesting them at 
intervals after taking certain science 
courses. The results are similar for 
both high-school and college students. 
Specific facts are largely forgotten. 
A year after taking a course the stu- 
dents recalled only about half of the 
facts which they knew when taking 
the course. Facts and principles of 
more general application, however, 
are not so largely forgotten, for one 
year later the students recalled 85 per 
cent of them. The students were able 
to formulate generalizations from 
data and to apply principles to new 
situations as well one year later as at 
the end of the course. In adjusting 
the curriculum, emphasis upon objec- 
tives which are not only of great social 
significance, but which also represent 
permanent changes in students’ be- 
havior, seems possible when we rid 
ourselves of the misconception that all 
learning is followed by a rapid curve 
of fergetting. 

The need for an adequate adjust- 
ment of the college curriculum con- 
fronts us at every turn. Satisfactory 
adjustment cannot be effected alone 
by integrating the curriculum more 
closely with the changing social order. 
The adjustment also demands a recon- 
sideration of the psychological con- 
ceptions upon which the curriculum is 
based and a vigorous elimination of 
major misconceptions. [Vol. IV, No. 6] 








Higher Education and 
Modern Trends 


By GEORGE F. ARPS 


Signs of Academic Emancipation from Such Timeworn Practices as 
Entrance Requirements and Course Prerequisites 


HE earliest history of higher 
education, as portrayed by such 
timeworn representatives as 
Socrates and Abélard, presents a sharp 
contrast with the colleges and univer- 
sities of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The teachers of these 
early institutions were practical real- 
ists who by free discussion and in- 
tellectual encounter attempted to 
develop in their students the art of 
critical thinking rather than to leave 
them with masses of unserviceable 
information. The ancients and medie- 
valists may have been incurably con- 
cerned with dialectics and the future 
life, but their teachings dealt with 
practical solutions of existing prob- 
lems. The past concerned them but 
little, while the present and future 
constituted the piéce de résistance of 
their instruction. Chancellor Capen, 
of the University of Buffalo, in a 
recent commencement address ob- 
served that “the dominant function 
of the University is now no longer the 
preservation of the past; it is the cre- 
ation of the future.” 
These early teachers, as all real 
teachers, were unconcerned with regu- 
lations, with subject-matter as such, 
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with erudition as an ornament; the 
cut straight across to the inner life o 
their listeners and with but one ob 
jective, to influence thinking. The 
were far too interested in training th 
youth to think to be concerned with 
the mechanics of education. Prerequ:- 
sites, mid-terms, credits, marks, an 
other educational hindrances are char- 
acteristics of an intensely statistical, 
materialistic, and mechanical age. 

Fortunately, there are sign 
on the educational horizon whic 
point unmistakably to a retreat from 
slavish adherence to what may lk 
justly designated as worship of us- 
less mechanics of education. About: 
year and a half ago one of the fore: 
most universities of the Middle Wes 
boldly renounced the whole gamut 
of debits, credits, and sundry deter- 
rents to educational development, 
and frankly admitted that henceforth 
achievement in subject-matter anc 
the development of persona] qualities 
would constitute the major require: 
ment for the baccalaureate degree. 
In accordance with this decision con- 
pulsory class attendance was abolished 
while mid-terms, quizzes, and periodi 
final examinations were made optional. 
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After registration in this University 
the student now becomes the architect 
of his own future; he may avail him- 
slf of class instruction and other 
facilities of the college or not, as he 
ses fit. If he elects to fish or play 
golf ad libitum, he may do so but at 
his own peril. At stated intervals a 
student may or may not present him- 
elf for a searching test as to his 
knowledge in the field or fields of 
registration. Such a test will deter- 
mine his proficiency in achieving mas- 
tery of a given field of knowledge. It 
will be observed that the college au- 
thorities are not interested in the how 
of achievement, in the debits, credits, 
attendance, cuts, and the like, but in 
the achievement itself. Here we find 
concrete recognition of the fact that 
the period of childhood is over, that 
a college student is an adult. The 
startling fact about all this is not the 
legislation itself, but that the institu- 
tion has the courage to put into opera- 
tion the obvious. 


HE recognition of the work of 

our secondary schools given by 
the college has heretofore been what 
the Germans call a “stiefmutterliche” 
reception. As a consequence, the 
college Freshmen and Sophomores, 
without regard to individual prepa- 
ration and ability, are treated to a 
repetition of secondary-school sub- 
jects which not infrequently were 
much better taught in the high school. 
If the American high school is a va- 
grant institution, as some maintain, 
without a program essentially of its 
own devising, if there is ambiguity 
concerning the meaning and purpose 
of our secondary-school enterprise, 


and if its contribution to educational 
theory and practice is negligible, the 


colleges and universities must in large | 
part be held responsible. The college — 
preparatory course in the high school - 


has not been changed in thirty years. 
The attitude of higher education to- 
ward public and private secondary 
schools is little short of absolute dic- 
tation, except in the case of our public 
higher institutions where, of course, 
we catch them after entrance. The 
entrance-requirement club has made 


of these schools, especially the private ; 


preparatory schools, the worst sort of 
cramming centers characterized by 
utter disregard of the psychological 
needs, interests of, and differences in 
the boys and girls. Here the debit- 
and-credit system of educational pro- 
cedure finds its acme of perfection. 
Parents must share the responsibility 
of the defects in this situation since 
they appear more interested in col- 
legiate loyalty and particular social 
affiliation than in symmetrical devel- 
opment of youth. 

In this connection it is well to 
inquire why practically all of the 
important educational advances in edu- 
cational theory and practice are con- 
sequences of experimental procedures 
carried out in the elementary schools. 
The answer is that these schools are 
autonomous; they are free to adapt 
subject-matter, methods, and curric- 
ulums to the immediate needs of an 
endless variety of children. The high 
school offers no interference to the 
elementary-school program, such as it 
experiences at the hands of the col- 
lege. Hence, we find in the elemen- 
tary schools a well-rounded program, 
adapted to children of pre-adolescent 
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age. Mr. H. H. Ryan in proposing 
an experiment in the preparation of 
high-school pupils for college declined 
to work out the details for such an 
experiment in view of the known dis- 
inclination of the liberal-arts colleges 
to undertake experimentation and in 
the belief that such “details would 
greatly increase the probability of im- 
pinging upon the prejudicial and 
emotional bunions of the college peo- 
ple.” This is a bit strong. 

There are signs and trends, how- 
ever, which indicate that amelioration 
is in the offing, that the college is 
receding somewhat from its monar- 
chical attitude. Certain New England 
colleges now admit secondary-school 
graduates from a selected number of 
progressive schools upon recommen- 
dation of the faculties of these schools. 
It has also come to my notice that at 
least one American university stands 
prepared to co-operate with the high 
schools in a program of general edu- 
cation, covering the last and first two 
years of the high school and college, 
respectively. This would make it pos- 
sible for the verbally minded youth 
to complete the work for the B.A. 
degree at the end of the sophomore 
year in college. In this proposal there 
is definite recognition of the fact that 
the high school fulfills an exploratory 
function in the field of general educa- 
tion and that re-exploration in the 
junior college is not only wasteful, but 
frequently discouraging to the more 
intelligent students. Can it be that 
the college has discovered the Amer- 
ican high school and has found therein 
some function other than a prepara- 
tory one? Can it be that the college 
is recognizing the fact that the Amer- 
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ican high school does actually provig 
general education, that one of jx 
functions is exploratory? Can it b 
that the college is becoming aware ¢ 
the obvious fact that re-exploration ; 
wasteful and that the task of provid. 
ing general education is an affair 
be undertaken jointly by the colleg 
and high school? It seems so. Th 
University of Illinois, always deep} 
concerned about standards of studer 
efficiency, less concerned about teach- 
ing standards, recently sent out; 
circular to all Illinois high-school 
principals stating that high-school stv. 
dents will be afforded an opportunity 
to take proficiency tests in all trad 
tional subjects. All marks of C « 
better will be credited toward gradu 
ation. So far as I know, no limits 
imposed as to the number of sud 
credits which may be counted towari 
graduation. 


HERE are other hopeful sign}; 


At Ohio State University it is¢ 
present possible for a_high-schod 
graduate to pass an achievement te 
in 30 quarter-hours and have thes 
credits apply toward graduation. At 
the University of Chicago and th 
University of Illinois, I understand) 
there is no such limit. Since the pri 








ciple of individual differences h 
been recognized, a student’s unifor 
load is no longer rigidly maintain 

In one college exceptional studen 
have been permitted to carry as hig 
as five hours in excess of the avera 
load. There is no specified limit ? 
the University of Chicago. The stl 
dent’s ability establishes the limit, th 
decision is optional with the studen 
and he assumes the responsibilit 
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which accompanies unlimited election. 
Why not permit a student to under- 
take a course for which he has not 
“had” the prerequisites, if the student 
insists upon doing so at his own risk 
and on his own responsibility? 
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OME slight indentation, it ap- 

pears, is being made on the fal- 
lacious belief that subject-matter as 
such inherently possesses civic, cul- 
tural, or other virtues or values, and 
that certain disciplines carry within 
them more of this delectable quality 
than others. I baldly assert that each 
fact in any discipline is neutral in 
value and so remains until assimilated 
through meaningful experiences pos- 
sessed by the learner. Virtue—civic, 
moral, social, or any other form of 
value potentially resident in the facts 
of any discipline—is, to borrow a bi- 
ological term, an acquired character- 
istic. Only when a fact is meaningfully 
interpreted does it take on significant 
value. Hence, the importance of a 
good teacher. In these circumstances 
why not construct a curriculum of 
ve thet{men rather than courses? In such a 
tion. Aifcurriculum our Abélardian teachers 
and th would occupy the prescribed positions. 
If all this is heretical, unorthodox, 
for radical I would invite your atten- 
tion to Einstein’s recent disparagement 
of the teaching of history and his 
approval of compulsory vocational 
training as a necessary foundation for 
the learned professions. Such academic 
itreverences are not likely to find 
favor with the professedly well- 
mannered culturalists—those who 
mill not assail and tarnish the halls 
not learning by sacrilegious introduc- 
iitftion of utilitarianism; those who pi- 
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ously accept Flexnarian orthodoxy as 
the providential way of academic 
salvation. 

It is easily conceivable that many 
students acquire the baccalaureate de- 
gree without having responded orig- 
inally to a single fact; that is to say, 
they have done no thinking in any 
real sense of the term. I hasten to 
add that this is not to be construed as 
an adverse reflection on the students; 
nor are they to be held blame- 
worthy for their parrotlike respon- 
siveness, for their lack of initiative, 
for their failure to assume responsi- 
bility, for their cleverness in critical 
discernment, for their exasperating 
docility, or for the lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the alumni for dear old 
Alma Mater—all products of their 
cultural environment. 


Aa noticeable trend in 
collegiate circles is a mild ac- 
ceptance of the need of supervision 
and methodology. Both supervision 
and methodology, as applied to in- 
struction on the collegiate level, are 
contemptuously scorned as beneath the 
notice of higher education. It is 
amazing that colleges should look 
with disdain upon a study of effective 
presentation of subject-matter, and it 
is even more amazing that they should 
take a lofty attitude toward a study 
of the physical and psychological char- 
acteristics of the learner. Again and 
again, the opponents of educational 
theory and practice have proclaimed 
that a knowledge of subject-matter 
possesses in entirety all the essential 
requirements for instructional effec- 
tiveness. This is a good deal like 
proclaiming that methodology is inher- 
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ently resident within subject-matter 
and that all learners worthy of a col- 
lege education will educate themselves 
if exposed to an overflowing fountain 
of information. These criticisms do 
not arise out of a thorough under- 
standing of the weaknesses (and they 
are many) in the educationist’s and 
psychologist’s theory of instruction 
and of the nature of the learner, but 
are opinions unsubstantiated by data 
in defense of what appears to be an 
indefensible position. 

This “noble experiment” is now in 
certain institutions undergoing some 
modification. In several colleges su- 
pervisors have been appointed to con- 
fer at frequent intervals with young 
instructors regarding organization of 
subject-matter appropriate to the level 
of the learner and in conformity to 
the needs, interests, and aptitudes of 
the student. Moreover, methods of 
presentation are a matter of frequent 
conferences. These supervisors visit 
the classrooms repeatedly. In one of 
the important middle-western insti- 
tutions twelve instructors under the 
guidance of an expert are studying the 
problem of examination questions. 


= me consider another unped- 
agogical and traditional collegiate 
practice, the prerequisites. I venture 
the conservative opinion that 25 per 
cent of the intellectual élite of any 
student body could omit, without 
noticeable disadvantages, the intro- 
ductory courses now required as pre- 
requisite to the first so-called advanced 
courses. Let us be conservative and 
maintain that this statement applies 
to at least one-half of the total num- 
ber of such advanced courses offered 
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in the college. I will carry the asser- 
tion one step farther and maintain that 
these selected students could with 
profit omit all introductory courses 
provided such courses have been taken 
in a first-grade secondary school. | 
predict that some first-class private 
college or university will sooner or 
later lay the whole problem of pre- 
requisites under experimentation. In- 
deed, the University of Chicago under 
the new plan permits the student to 
enter a course in any quarter during 
the first and second years. For ex- 
ample, it is my understanding that 
a student may enter the year’s 
course in biology at the beginning of 
the Winter Quarter without having 
been registered for this course during 
the Autumn Quarter; or he may 
enter at the beginning or middle of 
the Spring Quarter without having 
been registered during the preceding 
two quarters, if he so desires, but he 
does so at his own risk. At Ohio 
State University such a_ procedure 
would be considered as rank academic 
heresy, even in the Graduate School. 
According to a new ruling, no student 
in the Graduate School of Ohio State 
University may register after the be- 
ginning of a quarter. This rule is not, 
of course, based upon achievement but 
upon times of class attendance. This 
is plainly a denial to the student of 
the assumption and responsibility for 
mastery of a field of knowledge. 

I fear that vested interest, especially 
in public colleges and universities, 
will continue this form of slavery to 
academic tradition. There is some hope, 
however, since Chicago has begun the 
process of emancipation—surprisingly 
enough, on the undergraduate level. 


[Vol. IV, No. 6] 
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Housing the Engineering 
Undergraduate 


By GORDON S. MITCHELL 


A Description of an Unusual Experiment in Housing 
in a School of Engineering 


HERE has recently been in- 
augurated in the California 
Institute of Technology, at 
Pasadena, California, an entirely new 
plan of housing for students which, 
on account of its many ramifications, 
isattracting widespread interest among 
educators throughout the country. 
The housing plan, as put into opera- 
tion at the California Institute, em- 
bodies the best points of the many 
plans for student living throughout 
the United States and Europe. This 
is the opinion of a student commission 
which last year visited the principal 
educational establishments for the 
purpose of determining its relative 
worth. In its final detail the Insti- 
tute housing plan resembles no one 
plan existing, but it is a composite 
which has been developed as particu- 
larly suited to the peculiar problems 
which are encountered at the Institute. 
The California Institute of Tech- 
nology has within the past few years 
assumed a leading position in the field 
of scientific and engineering study. It 
has gathered as a nucleus, about which 
to build a foremost educational insti- 
tution, a group of world-eminent sci- 
entists and engineers, each of whom 
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spends part of his time in teaching 
and part in original research. This 
particular fact has served to attract, 
literally from the ends of the earth, 
a student body which is conceded to 
be above the average in educational 
interest and intelligence. 

Coupled with the cosmopolitan 
character of the student body is the 
fact that the average engineering 
undergraduate is different in character 
and make-up from the ordinary col- 
lege student. As a rule, the engineer- 
ing undergraduate possesses a fi.’ed 
purpose: he is anxious to obtain his 
degree and embark upon his career; 
and he is unsympathetic with any- 
thing which serves to delay him in his 
purpose. He eagerly studies his engi- 
neering courses, and he neglects to a 
remarkable degree those courses which 
in his mind’s eye bear little relation to 
engineering. A case in point: it has 
been the expressed purpose of the In- 
stitute authorities for some years to 
require every student to pursue dur- 
ing his entire residence courses in 
English, as well as shorter courses in 
economics, history, and related “hu- 
manities.” During undergraduate days 
many, in fact, the majority, of the 
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student body resent the “waste” of 
time on courses which bear absolutely 
no relation to engineering or science. 
However, it has been universal experi- 
ence that within a short time after 
graduation the erstwhile grumbler be- 
gins to appreciate the knowledge which 
he gained in his humanity courses and 
even to thirst for a wider information 
than that gained during his unwilling 
pursuit of the knowledge. 

The student body of the California 
Institute of Technology is composed of 
men who might roughly be classified 
into two groups. The members of the 
first of these groups are little inter- 
ested in outside activities; care little 
for social affairs, athletics, or student 
endeavors; and place their entire in- 
terest in study and the pursuit of 
knowledge. The members of the sec- 
ond of these groups differ little from 
the undergraduates who might be 
studying a liberal-arts course in any 
university. They are interested in 
athletics and in social affairs; go out 
more or less regularly; and, although 
interested in their studies, are not 
entirely wrapped up in them to the 
exclusion of everything else. The 
members of this group make up the 
social class; from this group is drawn 
the fraternity membership; and it is 
this group, almost entirely, which sup- 
ports the student-body social activities. 

Since none of the social activities of 
the Institute is compulsory, a student 
may be unaffected by them during his 
undergraduate years. The course of 
study given by the Institute results in 
a rather closely knit student body, 
which does not tend to arouse an in- 
terest in outside activity if the student 
comes to the Institute lacking that 
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interest. Many a studiously minded 


individual has been known to graduate | 


from the Institute who has never at- 
tended a football game or rally, a club 
luncheon, or has never attempted to 
increase his circle of acquaintance be- 
yond the small group of men who 
make up his study section. 

The fact that it is possible for 2 
student to attend the Institute and stil] 


be entirely untouched by traditions or 
activities of the Institute has long been 
a source of great worry to the Institute 


authorities. Through the unceasing 
efforts of Mr. R. A. Millikan, pres- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and a 
small group of his associates many of 
the innovations which have helped to 
place the Institute in its present edu- 
cational position have been inaugu- 
rated, and the new dormitories and 
the housing plan, as finally adopted, 
stand as a further monument to the 
efforts of these men. 


HERE has recently been com. 
pleted a group of four dorm- 
tories upon the Institute campus whic! 
were occupied for the first time m 
September, 1931. Each of these dor- 
mitories, although the group is but 
around a central court, is an individu 
structure with its own dining room, 
lounge, and library. The group @ 
dormitories is a gift from the generou 
friends of the Institute and is the real 
ization of a dream which has beet 
fostered by Mr. Millikan since bh 
original connection with the Institut 
in 1916. 
As a preliminary to the consider: 
tion of any plan of housing, the It 
stitute authorities in co-operation wit 
student officials last vear appointed: 
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student commission charged with the 


aduate | duty of studying the various housing 


plans of the leading colleges and uni- 
yersities in the country and abroad. 
A subcommittee of this general com- 
mittee was sent about the United 
States and to Europe in order to visit 
the institutions personally and to in- 
vestigate the operation of the various 
plans. The subcommittee spent three 
months on this mission, visiting col- 


a been | (eBes in the United States, as well as 
6 en ' Oxford, Cambridge, and the Univer- 


sity of London in England; the Cité 


Universitaire in France; and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in Canada. A re- 
port was presented to the student body 
and the Board of Trustees. 

From the recommendations em- 
bodied in this report, known as the 
“Report of the Committee of Nine,” 
house rules were formulated, and a 
mode of operation was outlined for 
the four new dormitories which have 
been constructed during the past year. 
Aside from routine recommendations 
as to operating procedure for the 
houses, the committee, composed of a 
member from every fraternity organi- 
zation and four non-fraternity mem- 
bers, recommended that, in order to 
carry out the wishes of the Institute 
authorities toward culturally develop- 
ing every man in the student body, 
every fraternity on the campus give 
up its individual identity, move into 
the new dormitories, and become a 
nucleus about which might be built a 
new social organization in which every 
member of the student body would 
become an active participant. This 
recommendation was made with the 
hope that, while the fraternity organi- 
zation and identity was to be lost, a 
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new and larger fraternal spirit would 
take its place. 


HE new dormitories, each of 

which houses seventy-five stu- 
dents, are to have a house organiza- 
tion, and it is hoped a unified house 
spirit resembling that found in each 
fraternity will be developed. For the 
first year, student residents of each 
house are to be drawn by lot, with as 
even a distribution as possible of the 
men from each class. In as much as 
the report of the committee was 
adopted last year before fraternity 
rushing, that function was abolished 
as a first step in the working out 
of the plan. Hence, members of for- 
mer fraternity organizations remaining 
after last year’s graduation are rela- 
tively few in number. These members 
by mutual agreement have consented 
to take over, in a measure, the forma- 
tion of the larger house groups into 
an organization broadly resembling 
the fraternity. The residents of one 
house, however, may move between 
school years from one house to an- 
other, thereby losing only certain sen- 
iority rights which they have obtained 
by reason of their length of residence 
in one house. 

It is planned to hold dances and 
house affairs, to permit the men to 
entertain guests (feminine guests in- 
cluded) in the dining halls; in short, 
to inaugurate an extensive program of 
social activity centering around the 
dormitory. It is hoped by the authori- 
ties that every member of the student 
body will enter into the spirit of the 
program and participate in all the 
activities. 

The dormitories have every physi- 
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cal facility to encourage social activities 
among the students. The furnish- 
ings are especially beautiful; expense 
has not been spared in fitting up ideal 
living quarters; there is a library in 
each building in which it is planned to 
serve coffee each evening after dinner. 
On each floor of the buildings there 
has been placed a small kitchenette in 
which the men may prepare light 
lunches. A commissary in each build- 
ing is appointed to furnish the men 
sugar, coffee, cakes, and small items 
of a like nature at cost and on credit. 
Everything has been done which will 
foster a social spirit in the men. It 
has long been recognized that, due to 
many reasons not the least of which 
is the peculiar method of study and 
instruction in vogue at the Institute, 
the average Technology man has a 
small acquaintance in his own institu- 
tion. The aim now is to encourage a 
social spirit and engender a desire for 
social intercourse among the men. 

The members of the committee 
who visited the eastern and European 
universities paid special attention to 
the faculty advisers resident in the 
student houses. While the matter of 
student-faculty relationship is entirely 
a matter of personality, it was thought 
that the California Institute should 
encourage as many contacts as pos- 
sible between instructor and student. 
Hence, it was recommended that, 
providing men of suitable personality 
could be found among the faculty, 
they be encouraged to reside in the 
dormitories among the men. 

In the selection of the resident as- 
sociates, a committee of graduating 
Seniors is to be consulted by the ad- 
ministrative officers to obtain the opin- 
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ion of the student body in regard to 
the men suggested. While the purpose 
is not to enable students to select the 
faculty house members, it is designed 
to prevent the appointment of any 
faculty resident who does not possess 
the entire good will of the students, 

There is no disciplinary control 
vested in the faculty resident; entire 
control is vested in the student resi- 
dents themselves. This is in entire 
agreement with the honor system as 
practiced throughout the Institute. 

It is the purpose of the Institute to 
provide living quarters for the stu- 
dents which will surpass any which 
they might obtain elsewhere at less 
cost. Rental of single and double 
rooms will be the same; the only 
advantage of the double rooms is the 
companionship afforded in living with 
a congenial roommate. There are both 
types, the choice resting with the stu- 
dent as to whether he will live alone 
or with a roommate. Residence fees 
for the dormitories will be charged 
on two bases: one charge being for 
those students returning home on 
week-ends, which includes fifteen 
meals, and the other for those stu- 
dents remaining at the school over 
the week-ends and including twenty- 
one meals. 


iP ANY institution which has been 
operating for some time under one 
plan, there will always be certain in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals who 
will be out of sympathy with any 
change in that plan. At the California 
Institute, however, the advantages 
which accompany the change are of 
such overwhelming proportions that 
there has been little expressed dissat- 
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jsfaction with the plan of housing as 
it is being put into operation. The 
surroundings and furnishings of the 
new houses so far surpass those which 
were found in the fraternity houses 
that there can be little comparison on 
that score. Expenses in general are 
less in the new houses than could be 
obtained elsewhere. 

Whether or not it will be possible 
to place seventy-five men in one house 
and so arouse the interest of each man 
that he will wish to enter into the 
social activities offered remains to be 








seen. It is the belief of the men in 
charge of the Institute that such will 
be possible. It is universally agreed 
that if such is the case, the future 
graduate of the California Institute 
will possess an advantage which has 
not been possessed by a great many 
past graduates. The entire plan of 
housing and of student organization 
of the house personnel is in the nature 
of a human experiment—the desired 
result is known, but whether or not 
that result will be obtained is a ques- 


tion which only time will tell. 
[Vol. IV, No. 6] 





) Universities and Fraternity 
Scholarship 


By HORACE GUNTHORP 


Methods of Maintaining the Academic Standing of 


Fraternity Members in 


NE of the most important ef- 

forts of the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference during 

the past few years has been a drive to 
improve the scholarship of fraterni- 
ties. This has met with considerable 
success in certain quarters, and at the 
present time the rating of the national 
groups is as high as that of the non- 
fraternity men when the general 
average of all institutions admitting 
fraternities is taken. In a good many 
schools, however, the fraternities are 
still deplorably weak in scholarship, 
and, in spite of all their governing 
bodies can do about it, the condition 
continues. The question arises, Are 
the colleges and universities doing 
anything to help mend this situation? 
Some light is thrown on this prob- 
lem by the answers to three questions 
appended to a questionnaire that was 
y sent to all the schools in which fra- 
t ternities are located. This question- 
naire was primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining information regarding 
methods of admitting new locals in 
these institutions; the results were 
published elsewhere.* Of 200 blanks 
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Different Institutions 


sent out 153 were returned. No sec- 
ond effort was made to obtain replies 
from the remaining 47. This material 
is three years old, but it undoubtedly 
approximates the present conditions in 
most places. 

The first question asked was, “Do 
you reward fraternities for high schol- 
arship?” One hundred fifty replies 
were received. Fifty-one, or one-third, 
answered in the negative; 9 of the 
remainder said “yes” without any 
comment, so the exact method is left 
in doubt. Sixty-one schools award 
some kind of a trophy, which usually 
was in the nature of a cup costing from 
$20 to $80. Nine of these 61 also 
see that publicity in school and local 
papers is given to the winners, while 
29 other schools award by such pub- 
lication only. The latter consists 
almost always of giving out a list of 
fraternity marks for the preceding 
semester and letting the reporter com- 
ment as he sees fit. 

The trophy awarded for first place 
is seldom donated by the institution. 
In approximately half the institutions 
it is given by some organization such 
as the Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions Clubs 
or by some honorary society such as 
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Phi Beta Kappa or Phi Kappa Phi. 
On the other hand, it is as often given 
by the fraternities through their local 
interfraternity organization. It is quite 
generally a first-place award only, is 
usually given for a year’s ranking, and 
is permanently retained after three 
consecutive winnings. Rather oddly, 
in view of the quite general hue and 
cry over improving scholarship, the 
interest of the donor or governing or- 
ganization in the award wanes rapidly 
after the first year or two, and the 
number of cases where the rules gov- 
erning the cup and the requirements 
for its permanent possession were lost 
or mislaid, and therefore unknown to 
even the donors, was peculiarly large! 
This shows either a lack of permanent 
interest in the subject or a belief that 
the matter had been permanently 
taken care of as soon as the award was 
established. Of course, it is a question 
whether or not the college or univer- 
sity has anything much to do with 
promoting or rewarding scholarship 
when some outside organization or the 
fraternities furnish the trophy and lay 
down the rules governing its award 
and possession. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute is 
the only school which appears to have 
a special award for the fraternity 
ranking first in scholarship on its cam- 
pus each year, and the award is a cash 
prize of $250 given by one of the 
trustees. It is rather remarkable that 


this is an isolated case—of course 
there may be other similar instances 
in the schools not replying to the ques- 
tionnaire. This would appear to be 
an opportunity for friends of scholar- 
ship and the fraternities to demon- 
strate their interest in a practical way. 
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HERE is another way of getting 
at the problem, that of punishing 

for low scholarship. In a sense, this 
is just the same as rewarding, because 
the highest groups escape something 
unpleasant and therefore feel good 
about it. Whether or not the psycho- 
logical effect of the whip is as good on 
the mule as the bunch of carrots sus- 
pended just in front of its nose is a 
question. Apparently most adminis- 
trations prefer the reward method, 
because 85 of the 150 answering the 
question, “Do you penalize fraternities 
in any way for low scholarship?” said 
“no.” Seven said “yes” without com- 
ment, while 36 said by publication of 
low record only. One additional men- 
tioned publication and reprimand. 

Several institutions have given this 
method sufficient thought to have 
evolved specific forms of punishment, 
which are interesting, and perhaps 
throw some light on the whole prob- 
lem. These restrictions or punish- 
ments are of four types: the loss of 
certain social privileges, the loss of 
permiss.un to pledge, the loss of per- 
mission to initiate, and the cancellation 
of a charter. The instances where low 
scholarship is punished by some special 
method can be summarized as follows: 

Penalties have been threatened at 

Wesleyan. 

Loss of Interfraternity Conference 

membership at Simpson. 

Warned for a first offense, and loss 

of social privileges for succeeding 

times at Purdue. 

Loss or reduction of social privileges 

at Beloit, Maine, Montana State, Ohio 

State, and Oklahoma. 

Loss of social privileges for first of- 

fense, suspended for second offense at 

Arkansas. 
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Two lowest each semester lose social 
privileges during the succeeding one 
at Arizona. 

Lowest one each year loses social 
privileges at Carnegie. 

Placed on probation for one semester; 
if low rating continues, lose permis- 
sion to pledge at Pittsburgh. 

Loss of permission to initiate at Cen- 
tenary, Lafayette, and Texas. 

Loss of both social privileges and right 
to initiate at Chicago, Colorado, and 
Michigan. 

Loss of permission to pledge and in- 
itiate for following year at Miami. 
Loss of social, pledging, and initiating 
privileges at Kentucky. 

If below a C average for two con- 
secutive years, the charter is annulled 
at Southern Methodist. 


Canceling parties (usually what is 
meant by loss of social privileges) is 
in a small way directly related to the 
problem of time wasting and low 
scholarship, and is therefore a logical 
punishment, perhaps. The prevention 
of pledging and initiating is a direct 
drive to put the questionable group 
off the campus, and as such immedi- 
ately causes the national organization 
to which the guilty group belongs to 
put forth every effort to cause a rapid 
improvement in its scholarship. This 
form of punishment is probably logi- 
cal, because, if it is carried out without 
fear or favor, the weakest fraternities 
would soon be eliminated, and prob- 
ably new ones composed of members 
with higher scholastic records would 
be formed to replace them. But influ- 
ential alumni are always effected by 
the cancellation of a fraternity charter, 
and men who have never turned a 
hand to help improve conditions in 
their chapter house before will rise to 
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bring pressure to bear on the adminis- 
tration to “save our child.” If wisely 
turned to chapter improvement, the 
end sought may often be attained 
through the efforts of these “loyal” 
alumni, and charters are safe again, 
The ownership of chapter houses and 
furnishings also raises questions of 
major importance when we begin to 
talk of putting groups off the campus, 


a. plan which is evidently 
aimed toward the obtaining of 
higher scholarship in fraternities is to 
require that all candidates obtain a 
certain mark, usually in a specific 
number of units, before they can be 
initiated. Inquiry brought out the fact 
that 43 of the 133 schools answering 
have no such practice, while go have. 
As to the specific mark required, the 
answers were: 


Number of 
Institutions 
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The minimum number of units needed 
for initiation in the institutions requir- 
ing a specific mark was as follows: 


mete Institutions a, d Institutions 
erie ale aaron 1 Doc sitbnsie we 2 
We asec cure 3 NS ee SEE 21 
Baayen 4 OR vis ircinsianeteass 2 
De agicieneien 3 eee re 4 
eee 42 : ee 5 


These figures are based on 15 credit 
units constituting the work of a full 
semester, which means that the last 
three numbers (20, 24, and 30) rep- 
resent second-year standing before 
initiation. 

From the fraternity angle, this 1s 
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by far the best method of institutional 
assistance in advancing scholarship be- 
cause it guarantees to the organization 
only members who have sufficient abil- 
ity and interest in their studies to 
attain the specified mark. The loafer, 
the dullard, and the inadequately 
prepared are eliminated, and the rank- 
ing of all groups must be of a higher 
grade under such a system. Bootleg 
initiations may be indulged in when 
fraternity standards are low, but all 
parties interested in the welfare of the 
chapter will frown on such a pro- 
cedure because none wish to endanger 
their existence by such a flagrantly un- 
lawful practice. 

Summing up the findings, out of a 
total of 153 schools reporting, 61 of- 
fer a trophy for attaining first place in 
sholarship, this reward apparently 
seldom is given by the institution 
itself; 38 take the trouble to compile 
rating lists and see that they are pub- 
lished; one has a cash award given by 
a trustee; and 65 mete out punish- 
ment in some more or less severe way. 
Ninety of the total number (including 
most of those already mentioned) 
make an effort to solve the situation 
by passing rules forbidding the initia- 
tion of the poorest students. And yet 
it must be admitted that the institu- 
tions are not doing a great deal toward 
helping the national organizations to 
advance the scholastic rating of their 
local chapters. 


RATERNITIES have been with 
us ever since 1827, and there 1s 
little indication that they will not be 
apart of our higher educational sys- 
tem in 2027. They have undoubtedly 
changed and evolved during their ex- 


istence, in some ways not for the best, 
but the same can be said of the insti- 
tutions with which they are connected. 
Fraternity leaders recognize that they 
must stand more for scholarship if 
they are to continue to be a worthy 
part of the educational system. Their 
efforts are being well directed and 
strenuously pushed if one can judge 
from published reports. To say that 
the colleges and universities are doing 
much to help the movement forward 
is to place undue emphasis on a de- 
cidedly small list of accomplishments. 

What should the schools do about 
it? Here are a few suggestions for 
efforts that might bear fruit: 


1. Continue to give trophies, but make 
the practice more universal. Where 
the number of fraternities warrants it, 
provide both first and second awards. 
Have trophies given by the institution 
itself or by an outsider, but not by the 
fraternities. See that the rules of award 
are stable, certain, and published. 

2. Cash prizes for winners should be more 
numerous. 

3. See that standings of the groups are 
published in local and state papers. Do 
not depend upon casual newspaper 
comment, but supply adequate discus- 
sion with lists. 

4. Publish names of winners in the school 
catalogue, handbook, vearbook, and the 
like. 

5. Give recognition and publication to 
the winning of any national trophy by 
a local chapter. 

6. Hold honor assemblies each semester at 
which both individual and group scho- 
lastic honors are duly awarded. 

7. Grant the winning group special social 
privileges—an extra party or the like. 
8. Eliminate all social privileges for the 
lowest-ranking groups for the following 

semester or year. 
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g. Require a reasonably high average for 

initiation. 

10. For continuous low scholarship, after 
due warning and notice to the national 
organization, cancel the charter. 

11. Require each group to have one or 
more responsible faculty advisers. 

12. A well-organized course of lectures on 
how to study should be given to all 
Freshmen. 

13. Periodical instruction on how to study 
and related problems should be given 
to the officers of the chapters with the 
idea that they will pass this information 
along to the members and pledges. 

14. The appointment of tutors to reside in 
each house should be considered, the 
institution to pay them a small stipend 
and the organization to furnish board 
and room. 

15. The development of a real interest in 
the problem on the part of the faculty 
and administration should be fostered 
instead of the attitude of indifference 
or positive avoidance of responsibility 
we now usually find. 

In spite of the fact that there is 
undoubtedly a widespread tendency 
among students to belittle achieve- 
ment in things of a scholastic nature, 
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the group holding awards for such 
leadership is undoubtedly placed in 
an advantageous position in many 
ways, and especially when it comes to 
rushing the more intelligent, thought- 
ful, and mature types of students. Na- 
tional fraternity officers recognize the 
fact that good scholarship indicates a 
sound chapter in all other respects in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
Scholastic achievement makes for the 
development of a more solid group 
financially, and one that is much more 
able and willing to co-operate with its 
own national organization and with 
the school authorities. Real interest 
on the part of administrators in help- 
ing to raise fraternity scholarship 
would undoubtedly solve most of the 
other problems associated with these 
organizations, and would not only 
lead to a better understanding be- 
tween students and faculty, but would 
bring about a saner development of 
that side of college life that takes 
the place of all the home offers, and 
which we so largely leave to these 
organizations. [Vol. IV, No.6] 
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The San Jose Plan 


By RAYMOND M. MOSHER 


A Project in the Improvement of College Teaching 


EVERAL plans have been rec- 

ommended for improving col- 

lege teaching. Briefly, there is 
the indirect approach which analyzes 
progress in teaching by a study of the 
teacher’s examinations, the degrees 
he holds, his attendance at summer 
school, his class load, and the like. 
Then again, there is the direct method 
of visiting classes and conferring with 
the instructor. It is the latter method 
which has been employed at San Jose 
State College. 

During the Spring Quarter of the 
year preceding the inauguration of the 
project, the President of the College 
announced to the faculty that a con- 
sultant in college teaching had been 
appointed to encourage and aid staff 
members in the improvement of their 
teaching. Beginnings were made in a 
gradual way to allay any feeling of 
anxiety concerning the use to be made 
of the observations. At an early con- 
ference it was explained to all mem- 
bers of the faculty that the consultant 
would visit by departments and report 
observations to department heads; 
that any instructor visited was cor- 
dially invited to confer with the con- 
sultant at any time for purposes of 
discussing teaching problems; but no 
report of teaching success, either oral 
or written, would be made to the pres- 


ident. In this scheme the department 
head was the key man, and any recom- 
mendations concerning the staff mem- 
bers were made by him. 

Consultants or specialists are apt to 
fall into difficulties. First, specialists 
may wish to produce results too 
quickly—results, which when sought 
too fervently might bring failure to 
the whole plan. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than quick changes in 
a project for the improvement of col- 
lege teaching. Second, there is a thirst 
among consultants and research work- 
ers to collect and publish data. Teach- 
ers who are striving to improve no 
doubt have more anxiety over written 
records of observations of their teach- 
ing than anything else. They abhor 
the idea that permanent records of 
their performances, whether good or 
bad, may ‘ie studied by their succes- 
sors in years to come. For this reason, 
no notes are taken at the time classes 
are visited, nor are there any perma- 
nent records made of the observer’s 
reactions to individuals. Third, the 
prospect of having someone, even a 
specialist in teaching, pass upon one’s 
teaching is distasteful to many college 
instructors. They dislike the idea of 
an ex cathedra verdict on the quality 
of the teaching act. Now, this is a 
natural reaction, and to avoid it and 
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to circumvent false notions as much 
as possible, the general policy of co- 
operative improvement was enunci- 
ated early in the year. 

During the first year a complete 
survey of the teaching in the college 
was made. While the survey was in 
progress, conferences with instructors 
and department heads occurred fre- 
quently, and at such times any topic 
bearing on the general problem of 
teaching was discussed. At the close 
of the year a number of special prob- 
lems had come to light which needed 
study and thought. These were care- 
fully considered as the basis for the 
second year’s work. But the chief out- 
come of the first year was the enthusi- 
astic support given the plan by the 
instructors. The most skeptical had 
been converted, and there was almost 
unanimous agreement that the best 
way to improve teaching in college is 
to interest the faculty in a co-operative 
enterprise under the direction of a 
sympathetic and unprejudiced con- 
sultant. Another factor in the success 
of the project was the announced pol- 
icy that no one would be coerced into 
techniques of teaching of which he 
might disapprove. 

Special problems which grew out of 
the first year’s survey have been se- 
lected for the immediate future; for 
example, such topics as: the syllabus 
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as a teaching instrument, the relative 
merits of the lecture versus discussion 
methods in certain subject-matters, 
the lecture-demonstrations versus the 
lecture-laboratory methods in the 
physical sciences, adjusting instruction 
to individual differences, the large 
versus the small class, and examina- 
tions. Several general faculty meet- 
ings have been planned, to which 
teachers from other institutions where 
similar projects for teaching improve- 
ment are under way have been invited 
to speak. It is planned to make these 
meetings the centers for conferences 
to which faculty members from neigh- 
boring institutions may be invited. In 
fact, it is hoped that San Jose may be- 
come the center in California for the 
improvement of college teaching. 

In an era when educational activities 
are evaluated in terrns of their con- 
formity to the standards of scientific 
method, the project at San Jose may 
be seriously questioned. To evaluate 
teaching efficiency in terms of incre- 
ment of growth in the learners, as 
shown by scores on objective tests, 
may be advocated as the only safe 
method of procedure. However sound 
this principle may be, San Jose is com- 
mitted to the policy of working on 
teaching itself. The how aspect is the 
problem. The how may follow later; 
then the testers will have their day. 

[Vol. IV, No. 6] 
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Freshman Difficulties 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


Some Difficulties of Freshmen in a Teachers’ College 


ANY institutions of higher 

learning are trying out plans 

for reducing the rate of fail- 
ue among Freshmen. The success of 
these plans depends in part upon the 
extent to which the problems of Fresh- 
men can be anticipated. What are 
some of their difficulties? In order to 
obtain students’ views on this ques- 
tion all the Freshmen enrolled in 
first-year education courses at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege during the eleventh week of the 
Spring Quarter of 1932 were given an 
information card on which eighteen 
possible difficulties were listed. Each 
student was asked to check the diff- 
ulties he had encountered during the 
year, and to indicate the one which he 
thought was his principal difficulty. 
He was also asked to add others if he 
wished to do so. 

The eighteen items contained in the 
information card were statements that 
the writer has frequently heard Fresh- 
men make during the past several 
years. The list follows: 


1. The methods used by college teachers 
are different from those used by high- 
school teachers. 

2. The teachers lectured, and I had dif- 
ficulty in getting the material that was 
presented in the lectures. 

3. had difficulty in taking notes in class. 
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.I read slowly, and in some of my 
courses I was unable to do the required 
reading. 

. The assignments were too long. 

. The assignments were indefinite [were 

not by pages or chapters]. 

7. [had difficulty in securing reserve books 
from the library. 

8. My background [preparation] was in- 
adequate in some subjects (state the 
subject or the subjects). 

g. I was too timid to recite. 

10. I spent too much time on extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

11. My health was poor. 

12. I have been working my way through 
school [either in whole or in part], and 
I have not had sufficient time for study. 

13. I have had difficulty in finding a quiet 
place to study. 

14. I have had uncomfortable living quar- 
ters. 

15. Since I have lived at home, I have spent 
considerabl. time in driving to and 
from school. 

16. I have gone home nearly every week- 
end, and have thus lost a good deal 
of time. 

17. I have been homesick. 

18. I have been worried about certain mat- 

ters not connected with school. 


—_ 


Nn 


Replies were received from 220 
students—147 women and 73 men. 
Ten of the group thought that they 
had not had any of the difficulties 
suggested in the list. The other stu- 
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TABLE I 
RANKING OF THE ITEMs as Reasons FOR DiFFICULTY IN ADJUSTMENT To CoLLEGcE 
Lire AccorDING To FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
MENTION BY WOMEN MENTION BY MEN TOTAL MENTION 
ITEMS IN 
—— F Fr F 
re- e- re- 

—_ quency Rank quency Rank quency Rank 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

a. New methods............... | 36 | 8 | 16 9-5 52 6.5 
2. Teachers lectured............ 24 | 11 16 9-5 | 40 11 
3- Difficulty in taking notes...... | 26 10 18 6.5 44 | 10 
4. Read slowly................ | sg | 3 25 | 3 , a 

5. Assignments long........... 40 7 12 11 §2 6.5 
6. Assignments indefinite... .... | 44 | 6 6 14.5 50 9 
7. Difficult to get reserve books... | 59 I 26 2 85 | I 
8. Preparation inadequate. . . g1 | 4 23 | 4 74 | 4 
9. Too timid to recite........... 33 9 18 | 6.5 51 8 

i0. Too many extra-curricular activ- | 

UNM sie ede Bnaunaes ox a9 408s 6 | I 6 | 14.5 | 12 | 16.5 

ST. Heal€hipoor......... 0. scces- 8 | 1 | 3 17 | 11 | 18 
12. Working, insufficient time left 

| ae ee 11 14 22 | 5 | 33 | 12 
13. No place to study............ 49 s | 17 8 | 66 5 

14. Poor living quarters......... 7 16.5 5 16 12 16.5 
15. Lived too far away.......... 7 | 16.5 7 13 14 | 14 
16. Went home too often. ....... 15 12 | 8 12 2 13 
a 13 | 13 | oO 18 | 13 | 15 
A ee $7 | 2 27 1 | 84 2 
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ITEMS IN | 
oo | Fre- | Fre- Fre- | 
wee | quency | Rank quency Rank quency | Rank 
Q) @ | @ T (4) (5) (6) | (7) 
| 
1. Wew methods... ........000% 4 | 6 I 12.5 e 7 8 
2. Teachers lectured............ 4 6 | 1 | 92.5 5 | 8 
3. Difficulty in taking notes...... 1 13.5 1 | 82.5 2 15 
re ee 5 4 | 8 | 1 13 1.5 
5. Assignments long........... | ; 2 | 4 | 4.5 11 3-5 
6. Assignments indefinite... .. 3 8.5 ‘ 16.5 3 | 12 
7. Difficult to get reserve books... | ° 17 4 3 6 6 
8. Preparation inadequate. ... 9 I | 2 8.5 11 3.5 
g. Too timid to recite......... <7 3 8.5 2 8.5 5 8 
10. Too many extra-curricular activ- 
INE ee er ee ara | oO 17 | 3 6 | 3 12 
UE. PRCA POOP... 6. 5 6s ces ese | I | 13.6 | I 12.5 2 | 15 
12. Working, insufficient time left | | 
OI 5c cmc ese se 5 ca | 2 10.5 | 2 | 8.5 4 10 
13. No place to study.......... 7 4 6 | 4 4-5 | $ 5 
14. Poor living quarters......... | fe) 7 o | 16.5 ° 18 
rs. Lived too far away.......... | I 3-5 2 § 3 12 
16. Went home too often........ | I . o | 16.5 1 17 
17. Homesick. .... es Sas ; | 2 5 fe) | 16.5 2 15 
18. Worried....... teersasel 6 3 7 2 | 13 1.5 
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FRESHMAN DIFFICULTIES 


dents checked from one to ten state- 
ments, With three as the mode and 
four as the median. In addition to 
checking the items in the information 
blank, two men and ten women added 
items. Iwo men stated that they had 
a poor attitude toward their work. 
Four women mentioned the lack of 
application and the inability to arrange 
their study schedules. Six other dif- 
ficulties of minor importance were 
each mentioned once by women. If 
statements concerning lack of applica- 
tion and inability to arrange study 
schedules had been included in the 
information blank, many students 
likely would have checked them. 

Table I shows the ranking of the 
eighteen difficulties in adjustment to 
college life according to the frequency 
of mention by 210 students. When 
the replies of both men and women 
are considered, Items 7, 18, 4, 8, and 
13 rank first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth, respectively. 

Only 97 students indicated the item 
that they thought stated their prin- 
apal difficulty. Their replies are sum- 
marized in Table II. In the combined 
replies of the men and the women, 
Items 4 and 18 receive a ranking of 
1.5, Items 5 and 8 receive a ranking 
of 3.5, and Item 13 receives a rank- 
ing of 5. 

When the eighteen items are ranked 
according to their combined frequency 
of mention by 210 students as reasons 
and as principal reasons for difficulty, 
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Items 18, 4, 7, 8, and 13 rank first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth, re- 
spectively. The most frequent causes 
of difficulty, then, for the 210 Fresh- 
men studied were slow reading, too 
lengthy assignments, difficulty in se- 
curing reserve books from the library, 
inadequate background in certain sub- 
jects, difficulty in finding a quiet place 
to study, and worry about certain mat- 
ters not connected with school. 

Students who checked Item 8 were 
asked to state the subject or the sub- 
jects in which they thought that they 
had an inadequate background. Sev- 
enty-six Freshmen mentioned from 
one to four subjects, with English 
being mentioned by 53, 82 per cent of 
the group, mathematics by 19, and 
geography by 7. 

It is significant to note that nearly 
one-half of the Freshmen concerned 
in this study regarded worry about 
certain matters not connected with 
school as a source of difficulty. Per- 
sonal interviews have revealed a great 
variety of causes of worry among these 
students, such as financial troubles, 
serious illness of members of the fam- 
ily, lack of popularity, inability to get 
along with brothers and sisters, and, 
in the case of several married students, 
pending divorce trials. The extent to 
which these worries could be lessened 
or eliminated is an open question. It 
seems likely that a suitable counselor, 
possibly a specialist in mental hygiene, 
might render valuable service. 

[Vol. IV, No. 6] 
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Appraising the Individual’s Ability 


By JANET L. BOWEN 


The Development of Individual Mental Testing 
at the College-Adult Level 


HE American Psychological 
Association in 1895 appointed 
a Committee on Physical and 
Mental Tests to “consider the fea- 
sibility of co-operation among the 
psychological laboratories for the col- 
lection of mental and physical statis- 
tics” and “to draw up a standard series 
of group and individual tests.” Cattell 
was made chairman of this commit- 
tee and his associates were Baldwin 
(Princeton), Jastrow (Wisconsin), 
Sanford (Clark), and Witmer (Penn- 
sylvania). The Committee presented 
its report the following year in which 
there was listed a series of tests “espe- 
cially appropriate for college students 
tested in a psychological laboratory.” 
It is indeed of interest in this survey 
to include this first series of mental 
tests proposed definitely for use at the 
college level. There were twenty- 
seven of these: 
. Preliminary data 
. Physical measurements 
. Keenness of vision 
. Color vision 
. Keenness of hearing 
6. Perception of pitch 
7. Fineness of touch 
8. Sensitiveness to pain 
9. Perception of weight 
10. Dynamometer pressure of hands 
11. Rate of movement 


mre wWho— 


12. Fatigue 

13. Will power 

14. Voluntary attention 

15. Right and left movements 

16. Rapidity of movement 

17. Accuracy of aim 

18. Reaction time for sound 

19. Reaction time with choice 

20. Rate of discrimination and movement 
21. Quickness of distinction and movement 
22. Perception of size 

3. Perception of time 

4. Memory 

5. Memory type 

6. Apperception test of Ebbinghaus’ 

7 


. Imagery? 


The Committee presented these 
tests to the psychological laboratories 
of the country advising that they re- 
gard as most important “those which 
seemed likely to reveal individual 
differences and development,” and 
suggesting that a “variety of tests be 
tried, so that the best ones may be 
determined.” In view of subsequent 
tendencies, it is interesting to note 
that the first experiments in individ- 
ual testing in America were made at 
the college-adult level. 


The extensive program of | the 
American Psychological Association 


seems to have come to naught. For 


* Cattell, J. M., and Farrand, Livingston. “Phys 
ical and Mental Measurements of the Students of 


Columbia University,” Psychological Review, II (No 
vember, 1896), pp. 618-48. 
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APPRAISING THE INDIVIDUAL’S ABILITY 


some years to come the whole field 
of psychology in America was to be 
dominated by Titchener, a disciple 
of Wundt, who, in conformity with 
Wundt’s system of psychology, held 
that the higher mental processes could 
not be objectively measured, but that 
astudy of the thought processes could 
only be made through “systematically 
controlled introspection.” Although 
Titchener’s doctrine held general 
sway in these early days, nevertheless, 
work on mental tests was carried on 
by numerous individuals, a few of 
whom experimented on tests for the 
higher level. 

Witmer, interested in the analytical 
point of view in individual behavior, 
founded the first psychological clinic 
in 1896 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Immediately, college students 
under the instruction of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology were initiated 
into the realm of individual mental 
testing, and this individual testing 
program, both for didactic and diag- 
nostic purposes, gradually expanded 
under Witmer and his many assistants 
and colleagues. The continuation of 
this work will be noted in order and 
culminates in the presentation of the 
largest series of standards for indi- 
vidual mental tests yet available. 

In 1901, Wissler, bringing together 
the results of physical, psychological, 
and academic tests given each year to 
about 70 Freshmen at Columbia and 
repeated at the end of the senior year, 
stated that mental tests showed slight 
correlation with one another in the 
case of college students; that physical 
tests correlated among themselves but 
not with mental tests; and that stu- 
dents’ marks correlated with them- 
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selves but not with psychological 
tests.” 

Another pioneer in the field of 
mental testing at the college-adult 
level was J. Carleton Bell, who de- 
vised a series of tests at the Univer- 
sity of Texas which he hoped would 
“be of assistance to college authorities 
in aiding freshmen to adjust them- 
selves to their environment.” His 
tests included tests of association, 
recognition, direction, alternatives, and 
completion items, prominent among 
which were performance tests in card 
dealing and alphabet sorting. In spite 
of the fact that Bell was trying to 
measure higher mental abilities than 
sensory and motor capacities, he ob- 
tained only low correlations with col- 
lege marks and eventually decided 
that his tests were best suited to 
twelve-year-old boys. 

At Beloit, Karl Waugh, in 1912, 
experimented on tests for concentra- 
tion of attention, information, learn- 
ing, opposites, and memory, obtaining 
positive correlations with college 
marks ranging from +.54 to +.24; 
at Northwestern University a comple- 
tion test, an opposites test, and a 100- 
word information test were tried out.” 


WO events in the years follow- 

ing exercised untold influence on 
mental t testing at the college level. In 
1916, the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale popularized in this coun- 
try the idea of testing general intelli- 
gence by tapping the higher mental 
*“Wissler, C. The Mental and 
Physical Tests. New York: Macmillan Company, 1901. 
p- 62. (Psychological Review Supplements, No. XVI) 
* Roberts, A. C. “Objective Measures of Intelli- 
gence in Relation to High School and College Admin- 
istration,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 


Correlation of 


VIII (December, 1922), p. 532. 
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processes, and with the entry of the 
United States into the World War, 
a year later, came the introduction of 
group tests for testing general intelli- 
gence at the adult level and later for 
use in colleges, principally as admis- 
sion and aptitude indexes. This latter 
phase of mental testing has reached a 
peak in recent years with the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, norms 
for which are revised each year and 
which recently has been standardized 
to test both verbal and mathematical 
aptitudes. 

This concentrated movement to- 
ward group testing, however, in spite 
of having turned the emphasis in 
testing from the lower levels to the 
higher, delayed for several years the 
development of individual mental 
testing at the college-adult level until 
it was concluded that group tests 
lacked entirely the opportunity for 
the analysis of true individual differ- 
ences necessary for the proper under- 
standing of individual problems. Only 
here and there a few educators and 


- psychologists stressed, during these 


years, the importance of individual 
tests for college students, though de- 
velopments of significance have been 
recently made in this direction. 

As early as 1913-14 Bingham, at 
Dartmouth, devised a series of tests 
with which he tested 200 Freshmen. 
These tests included endurance of 
grip, tapping, weight discrimination, 
memory span, memory, cancellation, 
color naming, logical relations, form 
perception, and suggestibility. He 
gave his results in percentile rankings 
but presented no correlations. Later, 
in 1917, Bingham, discussing the 
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problem of tests for college students 


in the Journal of Applied Psychology | 


maintained that the immediate prob. 
lem was in the testing procedures ang 
listed the principal needs: tests better 
adapted to the adult level, improve. 
ment in existing tests, standardization 
of old and new tests, improvement 
in methods of scoring, evaluation 
of tests, and establishment of norms, 
The program which Bingham outline 
here for the future is reminiscent of 
that set forth by the American Psycho- 
logical Association in 1895. In order 
that superior counsel may be given to 
“undergraduates of succeeding gener- 
ations” he suggests a program which 
includes the collection by the Amen- 
can Psychological Association of all 
available test material, the selection of 
a group of tests “which everybody can 
agree to use,” and “inter-laboratory 
co-operation on research problems.” 

About this same time Kitson re- 
ported on the testing program at the 
University of Chicago in which it was 
recognized that the student is “ 
physical organism, a_ psychological 
entity, a social being and an economic 
force, and that in making a complete 
study of him the institution must 
measure him in these various aspects.” 
Kitson deplores the necessity of using 
only quantitative results and expresses 
the hope that “a method will ult- 
mately be devised whereby measure- 
ments will be made on a qualitative 
basis,” but adds that “at the present 
stage of the development of mental 


tests such uses are unwarranted.” 

* Bingham, W. V. “Mentality Testing of College 
Students,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1 (Marth 
1917), pp- 38-45. 

* Kitson, H. D. “Psychological Measurements of 
College Students,” School and Society, VI (September 
15, 1917), pp. 307-11. 
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APPRAISING THE INDIVIDUAL’S ABILITY 


Although the group-testing move- 
ment was spreading rapidly over the 
country it was not without its critics. 
J. E. DeCamp reported, as a result of 
an investigation of the Army Alpha, 
Thurstone, and Binet tests at Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1919-20, 
that no one of these tests showed a 
suficiently high correlation with col- 
lege marks to make it a reliable fore- 
caster of the quality of college work.° 
In 1922 J. W. Bridges made a study 
of the value of intelligence tests in 
universities, collecting data from 42 
colleges. He concluded from the 
same that “the Thorndike Columbia 
tests are little if any better as a basis 
of prediction of academic achievement 
than other shorter examinations,” and 
that the Army tests have proved 
“least useful where most needed—in 
elimination of failing students and 
selection of those of higher ability.” 
Bridges cites as the primary cause for 
the inadequacy of intelligence tests in 
predicting academic success the fact 
that in dealing with a selected homo- 
geneous group, namely, students who 
have attained a college level, intelli- 
gence tests are not accurate enough to 
make the necessary distinctions. He 
also points out that there are many 
other factors involved in achieving 
academic success which the group tests 
do not measure, and indicates the high 
correlations found by Pressey between 
temperament traits and academic 
marks," 

In 1922 Carothers made a study 


of two groups of 100 Freshmen at 
* DeCamp, J. E. “Educational Research and 
Statistics,” School and Society, XIV (October 1, 1921), 
PP. 254-58. 
Bridges, J. W. “The Value of Intelligence 
Tests in Universities,” School and Society, XV (March 
18, 1922), pp. 295-303. 
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Barnard College. Her aim was to 
establish norms and standards of per- 
formance on certain tests for future 
use in giving students “a clear concep- 
tion of their abilities and aptitudes 
along various lines.” To this end 
tests were given under standardized 
procedure and standard conditions as 
follows: 


Co-ordination Logical memory 


Tapping Substitution 
Cancellation Opposites 
Checking Verb-object 
Color naming Mixed relations 
Directions Word building 
Word naming Completion 
Knox cube Information 
Digit memory span _— Vocabulary 


Word memory 


As a result of this testing experiment 
Carothers found most of the inter- 
test correlations to be low, indicating 
that different abilities had been tested, 
and that correlations with academic 
marks were also low. This latter fac- 
tor she attributed to the inadequacy of 
college marks as measures of students’ 
abilities, pointing to “lack of uni- 
formity in standards of grading among 
instructors,” “the personal equation in 
marking,” and “such factors as lack 
of incentive, outside interests, and 
economic pressure.” On the other 
hand, psychological tests are much 
better measures of capacity because the 
tests, the methods of procedure, and 
the conditions are standardized. The 
student also has a definite incentive 
since he is usually desirous of learning 
his mental capability and may expect 
the results to be used as a basis for 
vocational guidance. Carothers, how- 
ever, does not claim the predictability 
of academic success from the test 
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results, only asserting that such pre- 
diction must be based also upon “such 
other factors as interest, incentives, 
will power, economic stress, environ- 
mental conditions,” and the like. The 
tests will provide a record or “psycho- 
graph” of abilities and weaknesses.* 


LTHOUGH the need for indi- 
vidual tests was gradually being 
felt, the group tests continued to 
thrive. In 1923 Laird and Andrews 
reported on the status of mental test- 
ing in 107 colleges and universities. 
All but two of the colleges reported 
exclusive use of group tests, particu- 
larly the commercialized type.” 

The following year H. A. Toops, 
at Ohio State University, made a 
similar investigation among 110 col- 
leges and universities. He found no 
use being made of mental tests “as a 
method of determining specific defi- 
ciencies.” He did, however, find that 
certain colleges were suggesting the 
use of such tests for the retesting of 
students with low scores on group 
tests, for the testing of students in 
lower and upper quartiles to measure 
specialized capacities, and for testing 
foreign students. Toops concluded 
from his study that “most colleges are 
relying on commercialized tests, sel- 
dom available in more than two forms, 
too easy and not specifically con- 
structed for college testing.””® 


* Carothers, F. Edith. Psychological Examinations 
of College Students. 1922. p. 17. (Archives of Psy- 
chology, No. 46) 

* Laird, Donald A., and Andrews, Anna Jean. 
“The Status of Mental Testing in Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the ‘United States,” School and Society, 
XVIII (November 17, 1923), pp. 594-600. 

2° Toops, H. A. “The Status of University Intel- 
ligence Tests in 1923-24,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XVII (January and February, 1926), pp. 
23-26, 110-24. 
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In 1924 Thurstone published a ge 





of nine tests, having secured norms for | 


the same from six thousand students 
in 24 colleges. The group consisted 
of the following tests: completion, 
arithmetic reasoning, artificial lan. 
guage, proverbs, reading, opposites, 
grammar, estimating, and reasoning, 
The students’ scores on each of the 
tests were recorded on individual pro- 
file charts to indicate individual] tal. 
ents and defects, since, declared 
Thurstone, “it is becoming apparent 
. . . that talents cannot be satisfac- 
torily classified by means of a single 
index of mentality.” It should be 
noted, however, that he was careful to 
leave a space on his chart for a median 
of the composite scores. The follow- 
ing year Thurstone added sixty more 
colleges to his study and obtained cor- 
relations between college marks and 
each of the nine tests, concluding, on 
the basis of these correlations, that 
“the predictive value of most of the 
tests is quite satisfactory.” Thurstone 
continued each year to revise his norms 
and obtain new correlations for the 
tests, but by 1927 his interest seems 
to have veered from the individual 
tests to the group score and the pre- 
dictive value of the same. He dis- 
misses his profile chart in perfunctory 
fashion, stating that “such a method 
was of more value in educational guid- 
ance than as a measure of obtaining a 
single rating on a student.”” 


ORK of considerable signifi- 


cance has been done at the Unt 
versity of Pennsylvania in the field of 
%2 Thurstone, L. L. “Psychological Tests for Cob 
lege Freshman,” Educational Record, V1 (Apth 
1925), p. 75; VI (October, 1925), p. 283; Vill 
(April, 1927), p. 157. 
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APPRAISING THE INDIVIDUAL’S ABILITY 


individual mental testing at the col- 
lege-adult level. The work of Cattell, 
begun at Pennsylvania, has already 
been described. Witmer and his as- 
sisting eXaminers were continually 
studying a number of individual stu- 
dent problems from the University 
and other student bodies and making 
recommendations on the basis of the 
abilities and disabilities observed. 
Likewise, a mass of individual student 
results in mental tests were constantly 
recorded and analyzed, while the proc- 
ess of standardization was carried out. 

As early as 1915 Travis reported 
the use of the two prose passages from 
the Binet series on 128 students in a 
psychology class. Finding no correla- 
tion between the scores on these tests 
and college marks or even psychology 
marks, Travis suggested several other 
prose passages more suitable to college 
students.”* 

Humpstone, in 1917, worked on 
th: memory-span tests for digits, 
three-letter words, and ideas at the 
college level. He presented no stand- 
ards, however, and his interest lay 
primarily in correlations among the 
various tests.”° 

Miller reported in 1922 on a study 
of the competency of 50 college stu- 
dents. Ratings were secured on the 
basis of a five-minute personal inter- 
view (which included a performance 
on the Witmer Cylinder Test), the 
score on the Thurstone General Intel- 
ligence Test, and the scores on tests 
administered in a psychological lab- 


oratory classroom period. On the 

* Travis, A. “Reproduction of Short Prose Pas- 

sages: A Study of Two Binet Tests,” Psychological 
Clinic, IX (December 15, 1915), pp. 189-209. 

Humpstone, Henry Judson. Some Aspects of 

the Memory Span Test. A Study in Associability. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1917. 
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basis of this study Miller arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

1. It is of greater importance for the 
psychologist to analyze and evaluate the 
“ability” components of competency rather 
than the correlation of general-intelligence 
tests with academic marks. 

2. General-intelligence tests do not cor- 
relate with college marks because they 
measure a greater range of abilities than is 
necessary for academic success. 

3. Tests for college students should put 
less dependence on time measurements. 

4. A quantitative evaluation of motiva- 
tion and of environmental and economic 
conditions is necessary for accurate predic- 
tion of success in college. 

5. Test ratings should be available to 
college authorities for use in educational 
and vocational guidance.** 


In 1924 Brotemarkle made an an- 
alytical study of memory-span prob- 
lems based on scores obtained at the 
college-adult level. Because of its 
assumption of post-analytical diag- 
nostic procedure, individual mental 
testing at the college-adult level is 
directly associated with student per- 
sonnel work. Nowhere has this phase 
of personnel work advanced further 
than at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1927 Brotemarkle, student 
personnel officer of the University, 
published the results of an individual 
mental testing program carried on in 
1925-26. In the winter of this year 
400 students in psychology were 
administered the following tests: 


Attention 
Three Ausfrage Tests 
Taylor Number Test 
Three Memory Span Tests (digits, 


syllables, ideas ) 
1* Miller, Karl Greenwood. The Competency of 
Fifty College Students. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1922. 
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Description Test 
Discrimination 
Difference and Likeness Test 
Opposites Test 
Definitions Test 
Complex Processes 
Trabue Language J and K 
Humpstone Memory Test 
Test No. 7 of Courtis Arithmetic 
Series, Series A, Form 3 


From these specific-ability tests a 
mental-competency rating was ob- 
tained. The correlation between this 
rating and college marks was found 
to be +.15. This low correlation, ac- 
cording to Brotemarkle, indicated 
first, that the results of the individual 
ability tests needed to be further 
evaluated and interpreted through 
clinical analysis, and second, that fur- 
ther development of individual men- 
tal-testing materials was necessary.” 
During the following summer 
Brotemarkle suggested and developed 
the idea of a “mental-graph,” a 
graphic representation of the mental 
abilities of an individual. The term 
“psycho-graph” had already been em- 
ployed as pertaining to a graphic rec- 
ord of physical, mental, emotional, 
and social ratings. The mental-graph, 
however, was to indicate the percentile 
ratings of actual mental processes. On 
the mental-graph record the funda- 
mental abilities were grouped together 
and separated from the complex proc- 
esses. Included under the former 
were tests of attention, memory span 
(digits, syllables, and ideas), discrim- 
ination, Aussage, Ausfrage, observa- 
tion, and the Taylor Number Test; 


18 Brotemarkle, R. A. “College Student Personnel 
Problems, I. Individual Mental Testing at the 
College-Adult Level,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XI (December, 1927), pp. 415-36. 
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while under the complex processes | 
were grouped description, Roba 
Judgment, Roback Reference, Roback 
Abstraction, and Roback Application 
From the mental-graph it was found 
possible to secure a “mental-graph 
type” or general mental-ability rating, 
and the various possible types were 
classified as follows: 
Superior 
Fundamental abilities—high (85th- to 
100th-percentile ) 
Complex mental processes—high (85th. 
to 100th-percentile ) 
Superior-descending 
Fundamental abilities—high 
Complex mental processes—descending 
to median 
Median-ascending 
Fundamental abilities—4oth- to 6oth- 
percentile 
Complex mental processes—ascending 
Median 
Fundamental abilities—4oth- to 6oth- 
percentile 
Complex mental processes—4oth- to 
6o0th-percentile 
Median-descending 
Fundamental abilities—median 
Complex mental processes—descending 
Inferior-ascending 
Fundamental abilitiee—low 
Complex mental processes—ascending 
Inferior 
Fundamental 
to Oo 
Complex mental processes 
centile to o 
High-low-tricky 
Wide fluctuation in both groups 
Junior-college level 
20th- to 30th-percentile throughout 


abilities—1 5 th-percentile 


1 5th-per- 


The particular value of the mental- 
graph lies in the fact that, while ind- 
cating general mental ability, at the 
same time it gives a clear picture of 
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special abilities and defects. Higher 
correlations were obtained from the 
mental-graph types, indicating the 
significance of the clinical diagnostic 
factor in the evaluation of the various 
test scores, and Brotemarkle empha- 
sizes the fact that “in each instance 
the particular qualitative analysis of 
the process involved is of vital 
significance.””"* 

In 1929 Gillespie and Brotemarkle 
published an interpolated revision of 
the norms obtained in the former 
study, on the basis of larger groups. 
Brotemarkle reiterated his assertion 
that the use of individual tests in col- 
lege personnel procedure depends on 
the qualitative interpretation of test 
results as well as on a “well standard- 
ized percentile distribution.””’ 

In 1931 Brotemarkle more clearly 
differentiated between fundamental 
abilities and complex mental processes, 
relating the former to “the biological 
functioning of the mental response” 
and the latter to “the intellectual or- 
ganization of the mental function.” 
He finds the greatest reliability in the 
complex processes, stating that the 
Fundamental Abilities Series is con- 
tinued “only for the complete under- 
standing of the picture of mental 
function.” In short, he sees the point 
of emphasis in mental testing at the 
college level “clearly indicated as 
lying among the complex mental proc- 
esses of the intellectual organization 
of mental function, the functional use 


** Brotemarkle, R. A. College Student Personnel 
Work. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1931. (Clinical Psychology Studies ia Honor of 
Lightner Witmer) 

“Gillespie, F. R., and Brotemarkle, R. A. “Inter- 
polated Revision of College-Adult Level Norms for 
Personnel Procedure,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XIII (August, 1929), pp. 325-45. 
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of those processes in complex prob- 
lems, and the measure of stability in 
the emotional reactions of individual 
and social adjustment.” 

In the same year Wright made an 
investigation of mental development 
from eighteen to twenty-three years. 
He says fundamental abilities are bio- 
logical functions, while the complex 
processes are due to the educational 
and cultural pressures of environment. 
In this study, based on mental tests 
given to eleven hundred students, he 
concludes that the “development of 
fundamental ability . . . has not yet 
reached the plateau stage between 
eighteen and twenty-three years,” and 
“that there is no evidence of an 
approaching plateau at age twenty- 
three” in the complex mental proc- 
esses. Since the complex processes are 
due to environmental pressures, how- 
ever, while the fundamental abilities 
are based on biological endowment, 
“the former respond and increase 
more rapidly at the college level.” 


HUS has the constant emphasis 

of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
upon the individual point of view 
brought about a marked development 
of individual testing at the college- 
adult level. In various other institu- 
tions scattered over the country this 
development has depended upon the 
efforts, first, of a number of men who 
have received their training at Penn- 
sylvania and who have continued else- 
where to stress the clinical viewpoint, 
and second, of various others who 
have insisted upon the methods of 


18 Brotemarkle, R. A. “Determining the Point of 
Emphasis in College-Adult Level Testing,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, V (October, 1931), pp. 462-70. 
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individual testing in their research and 
applied fields. The first group in- 
cludes Maxfield at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Humpstone at the University 
of North Dakota, Young at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and Paschal at 
Vanderbilt University. The first three 
of these have adapted the individual- 
testing techniques in clinics connected 
with their departments, while Paschal 
has not only emphasized this devel- 
opment but has carried his interest 
into the administrative work of the 
dean’s office. 

The trend indicated by the second 
group may be observed at a variety of 
institutions among which might be 
mentioned the University of Ken- 
tucky, where Miner is emphasizing 
the individual point of view in re- 
search and applied clinical fields, and 
the University of Iowa with the simi- 
lar program of L. Jones. Columbia 
University, still adhering to the prin- 
ciples set up by Cattell, is likewise 
carrying on certain phases of its work 
from the individual viewpoint. How- 
ever, the rapid expansion of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau with its major 
emphasis of achievement and place- 
ment techniques has overshadowed 
the individual work greatly, espe- 
cially in the minds of the educational 
world. The same might be said of the 
development of testing at Stanford 
University, especially in light of the 
work of Terman and Strong. It is, 
however, significant to note that under 
the leadership of Cowdrey the indi- 
vidual point of view is being devel- 
oped more and more. Especially is this 
true with regard to the work of Strong 
in the field of vocational interest. 

Individual mental testing at the 
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college-adult level has been, it is true 
unduly retarded in its development, 





but a review of this survey reveals 
that certain factors have been emphn. | 
sized from time to time which should | 
not be ignored in estimating progres | 
in the field to date. The America, | 
Psychological Association has recom. | 
mended that new individual tests ¢ 
the college level be tried out and cer. 
tain ones standardized by the psycho. | 
logical laboratories of the country, | 
Bingham has likewise advocated the | 
construction of mental tests adapted 
tothe college-adult level and the 
standardization of the same, as well 
as the improvement and further stand. | 
ardization of existing tests. Carothers | 
has pointed out the value of individual | 
mental tests in providing a record of | 
“abilities and aptitudes along various | 
lines.” Thurstone (with due recogni- | 
tion of his later views on the subject) | 
has undeniably asserted that abilities 
cannot be adequately indicated by a) 
single score. Brotemarkle has stressed | 
the significance of the qualitative an- 
alysis of the various test scores and 
has recommended the use of the same | 
in the individual guidance of students | 
in educational, vocational, and social | 
adjustments at the hand of competent 
clinical psychologists. Finally, Wright 
has made a noteworthy contribution to 
the field of individual mental testing | 
in demonstrating that mental develop- | 
ment continues during the years from | 
eighteen to twenty-three. This sum | 
mary indicates the general trend i 
the field of mental testing at th) 
college-adult level, and, in view o| 
the most recent developments thereit, 
it is highly probable that a marked 


progress is not far distant. 
[Vol. IV, No.6] 
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The Personal Record Card 


The first report of the Committee 
on Personnel Methods appointed by 
the American Council on Education* 
contains one chapter devoted to a de- 
tailed description of the permanent 
cumulative record card devised for 
the Committee under the direction of 
Ben D. Wood. This card is in two 
forms—one for the student’s second- 
ary-school record, the other for his 
college record. The first form was 
used by W. S. Learned and Mr. 
Wood in the investigation of the pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania under- 
taken by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Al- 
though there are several descriptions 
of this card available, the one con- 
tained in this chapter is the most 
complete of those with which the 
writer is familiar. The Committee 
has attempted to bring together on 
one card all of the items which insti- 
tutions are known at present to require 
of entrants. The purpose of the card 
is to give a fairly complete and mean- 
ingful outline of the student’s “edu- 
cational achievements, both curricular 
and extra-curricular, plus general 
[indexes] or guides to other signifi- 
cant types of information that should 
be taken into account before any cru- 
cial decisions are made regarding 
him.” The card is a compromise 
between including on one card an 
all-inclusive educational record and 


* Measurement and Guidance. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1933. pp. 1-56. 
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excluding from it all save the college 
record of the student. 


The average student likely spends 
less than one hour in reading and 
study for each class period, less than 
half the time ordinarily assumed to 
be necessary, is the conclusion of Mr. 
Eurick, of the University of Minne- 
sota.” During the week December 3 
to 9, 1930, two representative groups 
of students at Minnesota—205 in the 
College of Science, Literature, and 
Arts and 112 in the College of Edu- 
cation—kept exact records of the time 
spent in reading and the number of 
pages covered. Various checks of the 
students’ reports were made with the 
library records and those of the reg- 
istrar. Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors spent on the average approxi- 
mately 1344, 12%, and 12 hours a 
week, respectively, in reading or study. 
The average number of pages read 
per hour varied from 22 to 39. There 
was no tendency for those with higher 
intelligence or with superior scholar- 
ship to spend more time reading than 
those with low intelligence-test rat- 
ings and poor scholarship. The corre- 
lations with pages read indicated the 
same lack of relationship. 


“A student who ranks high in his 
[high] school class, has not failed 


? “The Amount of Reading and Study among Col- 
lege Students,” School and Society, XXXVII (Janu- 
ary 21, 1933), P- 104. 
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courses, is young, and has four years 
in Latin or mathematics, appears to 
be a good college risk” in the opinion 
of George O. Ferguson, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia.’ Indeed, the students 
who upon entrance to college offered 
four units in both Latin and mathe- 
matics almost equaled the records of 
those in the highest ten per cent of 
the entire group when measured by 
the percentages on the “Dean’s List 
of Distinguished Students” (61 and 
66) and the percentages passing 15 
hours (77 and 71) during the first 
semester in college. The number of 
units in science or modern language, 
or the number of vocational units 
offered showed no definite relation- 
ship to success in college, while the 
students with fewest units in _his- 
tory made better records than those 
with more. These conclusions are 
taken from a short report of a three- 
year study of the first-term records 
of 1,709 new students in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Suggestions 


The balancing of institutional budg- 
ets is a difficult task these days. In 
an effort to assist college and univer- 
sity administrators to a better under- 
standing of the task the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, in collaboration with the 
United States Office of Education, has 
prepared the bulletin, Economy in 
Higher Education. The first of the 
two parts, Principles, was written by 
David S. Hill, staff associate, Division 


*“Some Factors in Predicting College Success,” 
School and Society, XXXVII (April 29, 1933), p. 568. 
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of Educational Enquiry of the Cy. 
negie Foundation, and the second 





part, Administration, is the work of| 
Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Col. | 
leges and Professional Schools of the | 
Office of Education. Mr. Hill sets! 
forth some of the basic facts and prin. | 
ciples underlying the economical op. 
eration of colleges and universities 
commenting specially upon possible 
retrenchments. Mr. Kelly gives in| 
some detail the specific measures and | 
techniques of economy that have been 
used or suggested during the present 
depression. 

Each author draws not only from 
his own wide and varied experience,| 
but also uses the reports of the work! 
of others. The purpose is 


to present a reasoned compendium of pert 
nent knowledge from which it is hoped that 
the thoughtful administrator, board, o| 
group of citizens may select those matter 
which most clearly touch local problems in 
their relation to local, regional, state, and) 
national conditions, as a basis for the| 
making of policy and for action.* 


Reliability of Examinations 
The inquiry into the reliability of 
British examinations for the selection 
of pupils to enter the secondary 
schools and for the award of scholar- 
ships at universities has been reported 
by C. W. Valentine. In his Preface the 
author expresses his confidence it 
the fundamental integrity with whic 
the majority of examining bo 
approach their problems, desiring t0 
use every kind of examination tech 
nique, every device, statistical or psy: | 


*New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Aé | 
vancement of Teaching, 1933. p. vi. 
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chological, which may improve the 
reliability and fairness of their exami- 
nations. He looks upon his inquiry 
as preliminary to the accomplishment 


- of such aims. Although only samples 


of the examinations were studied, the 
inquiry as to 

entrance examinations to secondary schools 
dealt with ten examination centres, and 
included the results of over 1,600 pupils in 
nearly sixty school classes. Also, the enquiry 
as to university scholarships dealt with five 
provincial universities, covering over 2,000 
students, and with five large men’s and 
two women’s colleges in each of the ancient 
English universities, comprising over 4,000 
students.” 


Instability was a limitation of the 
examinations of all types—instability 
due in part to the questions chosen, to 
the “form” of the candidates, and to 
the varying standards of the different 
examiners. The order of merit at the 
close of the first year in the secondary 
school is a much more reliable proph- 
ecy of a student’s subsequent satisfac- 
tory performance than his examinations 
at entrance. Although the use of in- 
telligence tests improve the prognostic 
value of the entrance examination, 
results gathered in this inquiry 


confirm those previously published in sug- 
gesting that the tests at present in use do 
not alone give much more reliable estimates 
of future school successes than do the most 
carefully planned entrance examinations, 
though they are valuable as a supplement.® 


The scholarship examinations to 
the universities proved unreliable as 
prognostic measures in the provincial 
universities for one-third of the Non- 


scholars obtained first- or second-class 
* The Reliability of Examinations. London: Uni- 
Versity of London Press, 1933. p. 162. 
Op. cit., p. 165. 
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honors, while two-fifths of the Schol- 
ars failed to do so. The awards in 
Oxford and Cambridge seemed more 
reliable when judged by this measure. 
Mr. Valentine protests strongly against 
the reduction of scholarship expend- 
itures, but he urges further research 
to improve the methods of selection 
at all stages. 


Objectives of a Teachers’ 
College Department 
of Music’ 


Fine music objectives have been 
written in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which have re-eval- 
uated teaching procedures and courses 
of study. Little of this kind of work, 
however, has been done on the level 
of higher education. A short time ago 
Mr. Touton, of the University of 
Southern California, visited the San 
Jose State Teachers College and ad- 
dressed the faculty on the objectives 
of college education. As an outcome 
of his address the Music Department 
set about to reorganize its curriculum 
based upon general college objectives. 
The staff, holding frequent meetings, 
set up the following objectives as 
those toward which to build its 
curriculum. 

I. Developing Physical Fitness: 

Development of: 

1.Correct breathing and _ posture 
through the study of singing and 
wind instruments. 

2.Superior muscular co-ordination 
through practice of applied music. 

3. Mental hygiene conducive to health 
through emotional reaction by cre- 
ative music in original composition ; 


* Submitted by Adolph W. Otterstein, head of the 
Music Department, San Jose State Teachers College. 
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expression and interpretation in mu- 
sical performance; listening in con- 
certs, recitals, and classes in music 
history and music appreciation. 


II. Fundamental Principles Applied: 
Application of fundamental processes of 
other fields to music: 


III. 


1. Physical science and mathematics 
applied to accoustical processes. 

2. General art principles applied to 
formal structure. 

3. Social science applied to develop- 
ment of music. 

4. Psychology and philosophy applied 
to aesthetics of music. 

5. Languages applied 
phases of music. 

Discovering and Developing Interests 


and A ptitudes: 


to linguistic 


Discovering and developing interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes applied to: 
1. Music teaching through methods VII. Establishing and Maintaining High | 


courses, observation, student teach- 
ing and correcting papers, and 
ensemble conducting. 

2. Technical training for performance 
(for specially talented and skilled) 
through applied music and ad- 
vanced or selected groups; culture 
or recreation (for unskilled) 
through applied music in elementary 
or unselected groups; creative work 
through theory classes; listening 
through directed attention in musi- 
cology groups, concerts, and recitals. 


IV. Using Native Capacities to Maximum: 
Use of native capacities through music 
to be attained by: 


1. Public performance by means of 
select ensemble groups and ad- 
vanced applied music. 

2. Music education—teacher training 
through methods courses, supervised 
teaching, and professionalized sub- 
ject-matter courses. 

3. Composition (creative ability) 
trained through theory courses, com- 
position classes, and orchestration. 
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4. Appreciation trained through mug. 
cology classes, concerts, and recitals, 





V. Preparation for Economic Independence: 


Through use of techniques, learnings, ang 
appreciations for vocational careers in: 
1. Public-school teaching. 
2. Private teaching. 
3- Public performance and _ profes. | 
sional practice. 
4. Composition and orchestration, 


' 
' 


VI. Participating in Recreational and Ae. 


thetic Activities: 
Through use of skills and interests in; 

1. Listening to music and the func. | 
tioning of music as a mental and 
emotional recreation. 

2. Participating in group and solo per- 
formance for its recreational value, 

3. Training teachers to participate in 
college activities and to organize | 
and direct recreational activities, | 


Standards of Conduct in Personal and 

Group Life: : 
Through application of the activities of 
the Music Department toward establish- 
ing high standards of conduct by cul 
tivating correct behavior at concerts, 
recitals, and lectures; participating in 
ensemble group activities; contributing 
personal elements in relation to the 
group; and offering opportunities for 
leadership. 


VIII. Contributing to Worthy Home Life: 


Through use of music in home life by 
creating a recreational activity which can 
be entered into and enjoyed by all men- 
bers of the family; training teachers with | 
true perspective of the value of music in 
home life; and giving the consumer of 
music a sense of values for the fullest 
enjoyment of the mechanical devices for 
the reproduction of music. 


IX. Evaluating the Past in Determining Its 


Contribution to the Present: 
Evaluating the culture of races as re 
flected in their contributions to music by 
correlating the study of culture with } 
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the development of music; correlating 
developments in education as they influ- 
enced music teaching procedures; cor- 
relating scientific progress with the 
development of musical instruments, no- 
tation, and laws of tone production. 

X. Understanding the Significance of 

Larger Group Relationships in the 
World Today: 
Understanding the significance of cul- 
tural relationships existing between larger 
groups by the study of the musical con- 
tributions of all nations, with a desire 
for a sympathetic understanding of the 
cultures and emotions of these nations; 
and of the interrelations and contribu- 
tions of groups to the ultimate world 
music. 


New York State College- 

Entrance Inquiry 

A study evaluating the entrance 
qualifications of college students, spon- 
sored by the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities, 
has been carried on by Philip A. 
Cowen, research associate of the Di- 
vision of Educational Research of the 
University of the State of New York. 
Mr. Cowen was advised by W. W. 
Coxe, director of the Educational 
Research Division, and a committee 
including Chancellor Capen of the 
University of Buffalo and Adam 
Leroy Jones of Columbia. Thirty- 
two institutions of higher learning— 
a total of 40 colleges—within the 
state participated in the study, and the 
records of 8,409 students were used. 

The study has a twofold purpose: 
to evaluate the various kinds of data 
applicants offer for admission to col- 
lege, and to show the variations which 
exist between colleges in the qualifi- 
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cations of the students admitted and 
in the marks earned by the students 
during the first year. 

The entrance requirements of these 
40 colleges in New York were com- 
pared with the entrance requirements 
of 50 colleges outside the state. The 
following were among the facts ob- 
tained: three units of English formed 
the standard requirements for college 
admission in both groups of colleges, 
while the institutions in New York 
State had higher unit requirements in 
mathematics, foreign languages, sci- 
ence, and social science. Fewer New 
York colleges limited their enroll- 
ments and required intelligence tests 
at entrance. 

The highest marks during the first 
year were earned by the students in 
the up-state women’s colleges; the 
New York city groups, including 
men’s, women’s, and co-educational in- 
stitutions ranked second; and the up- 
state men’s and co-educational colleges 
ranked third. A student’s rank in the 
secondary-school graduating class had 
slight relation to his first-year marks 
in college. In general, the younger 
students received superior college 
marks; the students less than seven- 
teen years of age surpassed the 
achievement of the seventeen-year-old 
group. The students who remained 
in college but one semester entered 
with less than average scholastic marks 
and received exceptionally low first- 
semester marks. Their college marks 
and credits were lower in propor- 
tion to their entrance qualifications 
than were those of the two-semester 
students. 

Intelligence-test scores in the high- 
est and lowest fifth of the group had 
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greatest value in predicting college 
marks. The scores in the middle three- 
fifths were not so reliable. Scores in 
the highest fifth of any of the intelli- 
gence tests did not predict marks of 
A and B in college so well as sec- 
ondary school and Regents examina- 
tions foretold average marks of A 
for the senior year in high school. 
Test scores are probably more reliable, 
however, than school and Regents ex- 
amination marks of B or lower. 
When the entrance qualifications of 
all the students in each college were 
combined and stated as indexes of the 
data from 40 colleges the variations in 
marks from college to college were 
considerable: the average marks in 
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certain subjects in each college wer 


high, while others were low. An even | 
greater variable among the collegg 
was found when the college marks; 
were reduced to an index. The flucty. | 
ation of marks within a college from | 
one subject to another showed no par- | 
ticular relationship to the high and 
low entrance marks of the students 
Mr. Cowen concludes: 


Either there is the widest variety of pol- 
cies among colleges with respect to the 
marks of entering students and subsequent | 
college grades, or most colleges operate in 
this regard without a policy.® 

® Cowen, Philip A. College Entrance Inquiry, | 
Albany, New York: University of State of New York | 


Press, 1932. p. 115. (University of the State of New } 
York Bulletin, No. 1007) 
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Tur Forty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities will be held 
at Chicago November 13-15. Head- 
quarters will be at the Stevens Hotel. 


Memarrs of the faculty of Goucher 
College voluntarily voted at a meet- 
ing held April 10 to contribute ten 
per cent of their salaries to create a 
reserve fund to assist in balancing the 


budget for 1933-34. 


Tue administration of Haverford 
College has taken the question of the 
sale of beer out of the hands of the 
students’ associations. The students 
voted against the sale of beer, but ac- 
cording to the administration failed to 
enforce the legislation. 


Accorpine to an analysis made by 
the alumnae committee of seven 
women’s colleges—Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley—Amer- 
icans contributed $60,666,000 to edu- 
cational institutions in 1932 of which 
only $2,000,000 went to women’s 
colleges. 


A cuattence to Harvard Univer- 
sity from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point led a commit- 
tee to organize a group of ten or fif- 
teen undergraduates who, late in May, 
competed with a similar group of 


West Point cadets in an examination 
in analytic geometry and calculus. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business was held at the 
University of Kentucky on April 27, 
28, and 29. The Association met at 
this time in joint sessions with the 
Tenth Triennial Convention of Beta 
Gamma Sigma, professional honorary 
commerce fraternity. 


The Intercollegiate Disarmament 
Council with headquarters at 14 East 
Forty-first Street announced on April 
10 that it had begun a national poll to 
determine how the students in 730 
colleges throughout the country think 
about the question of participating in 
war. The ballots were issued early in 
April and were to be returned to the 
office of the Council not later than 
May 3. 


A  spectat committee of California 
educators has been organized to study 
the recent Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching on State Higher Education 
in California. The committee includes 
the President of the University of 
California, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the President of Chico 
State Teachers College, the President 
of San Mateo Junior College, and 
several other educators. 
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Cottrces and universities of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have 
taken action against the sale of 3.2 
beer on their campuses. Statements to 
this effect have been issued by North- 
western University’s Board of Su- 
pervision of Student Activities, by 
Hamline University, by Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, by Ohio Northern 
University, and by Boston University. 


Kirreen fraternities and sororities of 
Colby College have united in an ap- 
peal to their national organizations 
for a reduction of national expenses. 
The appeals sent to the central organ- 
izations point out that in depressed 
times the students are unable to meet 
their local expenses and must have a 
reduction in national expenses if the 
fraternities and sororities are to have 
continued existence. 


Tie Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics will not hold a 1933 session. It 
is doubtful whether the Institute will 
hold sessions in 1934 or future years. 
The decision depends upon the an- 
swers being sought during the coming 
year to two questions: whether the In- 
stitute can be reorganized for larger 
effectiveness, and whether the funds 
necessary to carry out such an aug- 
mented program can be obtained. 


Aw unusuat type of benefaction 
has been devised by Rollins College. 
It has established the Book-a-Year 
Club, the membership fee to which is 
$50. The fee is deposited in a special 
trust fund, and its interest at 5 per 
cent is used annually for the purchase 
of a book for the college library. The 
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book thus purchased is inscribed with 
the donor’s name and will serve as 
a modest living memorial to his 
generosity. 


A new college of liberal arts for 
women will be established at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on July 1, 
It will have a four-year curriculum jn 
arts and science identical with that of- 
fered to men. It will offer the degree 
of bachelor of science. A new building 
will be erected or an old building put 
in use some distance from the present 
West Philadelphia campus. Until 
funds are available for this new build- 


ing, classes will be conducted in Ben- 
nett Hall. 


Lecrures in the Alumni College, 


which will be conducted by Ohio State. 


University on June 8 and 9, will be 
given by eleven members of the fac- 


ulty in fine arts, literature, music, and,’ 
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ences. The topics include New View. ' 


points in American History, What’s 
Ahead Economically, Problems in 
Modern Imperialism, Understanding 
Modern Arts, The Contemporary 
American Novel, Contemporary Po- 
etry, Modern Music, Recent Advances 
in Human Biology, Matter and the 
Modern World as Seen by a Physicist, 
and Matter and the Modern World 
as Seen by a Chemist. 


A Finance plan whereby sixteen fra- 
ternities and sororities on the Univer- 
sity of Oregon campus will be able to 
reduce their monthly house charges 
to approximately $27.50 has bees 
worked out by Virgil D. Earl, dean 
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of men, and Campbell Church, of 
Eugene, holder of long-term mort- 
gages on the properties. Instead of 
making one payment per month to 
cover loan payments and interest, each 
student in each house will henceforth 
pay $10 per month. Mr. Church from 
this fund will pay all taxes, insurance, 
and interest and apply any balance on 
the principal. This plan will enable 
living organizations to charge about 
the same as university dormitories, in 
which rates have been reduced to 
about $25. 


Ox Aprit 21, Ohio State University 
Emergency School was established. 
Some twelve hundred unemployed 
people in the environs of the city 
of Columbus attended the opening 
sessions and registered for courses in 
more than one hundred subjects. The 
school charges no fees, and all teach- 


and; ‘ng is done voluntarily by the mem- 
scr'|‘sers of the University faculty, by 
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eachers in the Columbus schools, or 
by other individuals equipped to teach 
specific courses. The courses range all 
the way from recreation, such as 
bridge and tennis, to electrical, civil, 
and mechanical engineering. No credit 
in University courses is being given, 
although the more advanced students 
are being admitted as auditors to reg- 
ular University courses. 


Tue Claremont Colleges announced 
late in April a further expansion of the 
co-operation with La Verne College. 
Under the new plans upper-division 
students of La Verne will be admitted 
to classes in the Claremont Colleges, 
and on each side there will be an ex- 
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tension of facilities and personnel. 
While La Verne College does not at 
present enter into full organic rela- 
tion with Claremont Colleges, as is 
the case with Pomona and Scripps, 
such arrangement will likely develop 
ultimately. The arrangement thus ef- 
fected is in accord with the plan of 
organization of Claremont Colleges 
by which undergraduate residence col- 
leges are brought into association and 
co-ordination, while maintaining their 
complete identity with the character- 
istic values of the small college, and 
at the same time securing the common 
use of greatly increased facilities and 
the inspiration of the larger educa- 
tional fellowship. The associated body 
of students numbers over 1,300 and 
the combined faculties include over 
120 members. 


Ow Aprit 15 the Board of Regents 
of the University System of Georgia 
eliminated, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor, nine units of the 
system and curtailed the activities of 
other units, while two new institutions 
were established. The changes are 
expected to bring about a saving of 
approximately $400,000 a year. 

The reorganization of +’ 2 system is 
following the lines suggested by a 
survey made by a group of educators 
under the chairmanship of Dean 
George A. Works, of the University 
of Chicago. The institutions discon- 
tinued include the Georgia Medical 
College of the University of Georgia; 
the Georgia Industrial College at 
Barnesville; the Bowden State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College at Bow- 
den; the Georgia Vocational and 
Trades School at Monroe; the Georgia 
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State College for Men at Tifton; 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
School of the Fourth District at Car- 
rollton, of the Ninth District at 
Clarksville, of the Eighth District at 
Madison, and of the Seventh District 
at Powder Springs. 


Busiwess and financial officers and 
superintendents of buildings and 
grounds of all the leading colleges 
and universities of the United States 
will meet at Purdue University for a 
three-day session, May 25-27, it was 
announced late in April by R. B. 
Stewart, controller, Purdue Univer- 
sity. A joint program is planned for 
the Association of University and Col- 
lege Business Officers and the Asso- 
ciation of University and College 
Business Officers of the Eastern States 
and one for the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Build- 
ings and Grounds of Universities and 
Colleges. 

John Moody, president of Moody’s 
Investors’ Service, will speak on “In- 
vestment Problems Ahead” before the 
opening session for the business of- 
ficers on May 25, and will have mem- 
bers of his technical staff present to 
answer questions following the dis- 
cussion of his address. At noon a joint 
luncheon will be held with the 
physical-plant men, at which Presi- 
dent E. C. Elliott, of Purdue, will 


deliver the address of welcome. 


Tue University of Chicago Law 
School has adopted a new policy under 
which it will provide its students with 
a cultural background of economics, 
political science, history, and other 
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subjects related to law, in addition to 
their more strictly professional train. 





ing, Dean Harry A. Bigelow ap. 


nounced recently. Prospective lay 


students who have completed the two. 


year college course will be permitted) 


to enter the Law School directly, there 
to begin a four-year program, the firs 
year of which will be devoted largely! 
to pre-legal background material, 
Under the older plan students with 
three years of college preparation) 
entered the Law School for three! 
years of legal training. The Board of 
Trustees of the University has now 
authorized the Law School to recom- 
mend students for the A.B. degree, 
Dean Bigelow said: 


The policy underlying the new plan rests) 
on the belief that the Law School can ad- 
vantageously do more than give a narrowly 
professional training to law students. ... 
In the first year of the reorganized Law 
School curriculum the required work wil 
include a course in English Constitutional 
History, a course in accounting, and 2 
course in logic and argumentation. In the 
latter two courses the material will be 
drawn largely from legal and semi-legal 
sources, 


The plan will go into effect at the be- 
ginning of the coming Summer Quar- 
ter, or at the latest, at the beginning 
of the Autumn Quarter. 


In January, the University of Mu- 
nesota published a bulletin, Collegiate 
Educational Research at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, which contains the) 
report of the Committee on Educ} 
tional Research for the biennium) 
1930-32. 

The report includes a discussion of 
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the major activities of the Committee 
and lists an annotated bibliography 
including 230 publications by 79 
members of the faculty and 29 grad- 
yate students’ theses, all of which have 
to do with problems of higher educa- 
tion. The major topics discussed are 


the following: Land Grant College 


Study, Alumni Contacts, Utilization 


| of the University Plant, Relation of 
the University to the High Schools, 
| A Study of Library Problems, Un- 
| dergraduate Colleges and Graduate 


Study, Occupational Supply, Studies 
in Guidance, Probation Students, Stu- 
dent Ratings, Curriculum Research, 
Mental Hygiene of College Students, 


' College Failures, Curriculum Studies, 


Instructional Improvement, Inde- 
pendent Study Plan, Comprehensive 
Examinations in Mathematics, Writ- 
ten Examinations in Educational Psy- 
chology, Qualifying Examinations, 
Studies in Physical Education, Studies 
in Art Education, Retention of Knowl- 
edge in Psychology, Homogeneous 
Grouping for Instruction in Freshman 
English, Experiments in Subfreshman 
English, An Experimental Study of 
Intensive and Extensive Reading of 
Essays, Student Marks in Mechanical 
Engineering, and Integration of 
Course Content. 


Ly Educational Law and Adminis- 
tation for April, 1933, M. M. 


_ Chambers writes under the title of 


“Constitutional Provisions Regarding 
State Universities” discussing the fol- 
lowing questions: 

In how many states is the state univer- 


sity mentioned in the state constitution? 
How many state constitutions contain a 


{| Prescription as to the location of the institu- 
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tion? How frequently is the composition 
of the governing board of the institution 
provided for in the constitution? What do 
the constitutions say of the duties and 
powers of the governing board? What of 
constitutional provisions for the financial 
support of the institution? How many 
constitutions provide that one board shall 
govern the university and certain other in- 
stitutions besides? What is the frequency of 
constitutional prescriptions regarding such 
matters as admission and fees, sectarian 
instruction, and the establishment of new 
departments? Can the position of the insti- 
tution in the fundamental plan of the state 
government in each case be classified, and 
can different theories of state administra- 
tion of higher education be discovered as 
underlying the different situations? 


In the same number an article ap- 
pears entitled “Compulsory Military 
Training” which is a discussion of a 
ruling handed down by Judge Ulman 
of the Superior Court of the City of 
Baltimore concerning a student at the 
University of Maryland who had re- 
fused to take the required course in 
military science. 


Ar rue Eighth Annual Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher In- 
stitutions to be held at the University 
of Chicago on July 12, 13, and 14, the 
central theme will be “Readjustments 
in Higher Education to Meet New 
Conditions.” 

The first session will include ad- 
dresses by President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago; President 
Coffman, of the University of Min- 
nesota; and Mr. Merriam, of the 
University of Chicago. The second 
session relates to “Readjustments Af- 
fecting Instruction” and among the 
speakers will be President Coffman; 
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Mr. Arthur J. Klein, of Ohio State 
University; and President Rainey, of 
Bucknell University. The third ses- 
sion will have as its topic “Readjust- 
ments Affecting the Organization of 
Higher Education,” the speakers 
being Mr. Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Chicago; Dean Works, 
of the University of Chicago; and 
President Zook, of the University of 
Akron. The theme of the fourth ses- 
sion will be “Readjustments Affecting 
Student Life.” Speakers will be Aaron 
J. Brumbaugh, Robert C. Woellner, 
and T. Nelson Metcalf, all of the 
University of Chicago. The fifth ses- 
sion will concern itself with the topic 
“Sources of Revenue and Unit Costs,” 
and speakers will be Floyd W. 
Reeves, Simeon E. Leland, and John 
Dale Russell, all of the University of 
Chicago. The final session will be on 
the topic “Financial Readjustments in 
Typical Institutions.” At this session 
President Hughes, of Iowa State Col- 
lege; President Rainey; and Mr. 
Nathan C. Plimpton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will present papers. 


New requirements for the Bachelor’s 
degree, developing the new plan of 
the University of Chicago into the 
third and fourth years, have been 
approved by the Senate and Trustees 
of the University. The new require- 
ments carry into the upper divisions of 
the University the principles of the 
plan as they have operated for the 
college division, or first two years. 
This action anticipates the completion 
in June of final college examinations 
by most of those who entered as the 
original new plan Freshmen in 1931. 
In the college division, which is de- 
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voted to general education and nox: | 
mally requires two years of study, a | 
“timeless” curriculum was established | 
two years ago, and students have been 
permitted to take the certificate exam- 
inations at any time they felt them- 
selves ready. Course credits and the 
requirement of class attendance were 
abolished. 

The four upper divisions, namely, 
the humanities, the social sciences, the 
physical sciences, and the biological 
sciences, devoted to specialized study, 
have now, likewise, abolished course 
credits and required attendance, and 
have substituted comprehensive exam- 
inations for the Bachelor’s degree. 
Two years of study in an upper divi- 
sion will normally prepare a student 
for the Bachelor’s examinations, but 
this may be more or less, depending 
upon individual ability and effort. 
Each of the divisions has set its own 
standards, but all will require at least | 
one year’s residence in the division for 
a degree. All four divisions have de- 
cided that the student’s time shall be 
distributed as follows: one-third in 
the department in which the student 
is majoring, one-third in the related 
department or departments, and one- 
third elective courses. 

Two comprehensive examinations, 
covering the work in the major de- 
partment and the secondary work in 
the related fields, comprise the major | 
qualification for a degree. These’ 
may be taken whenever they are of- 
fered and the student feels himself | 
ready. Satisfactory work in that one- 
third of the divisional program which 
is elective (six one-quarter courses 4% 
under the old plan) may be certified | 
to in any way the instructors see fit. 
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es 


The Troubles of the 


Freshman 


r AHE difficulties of Freshmen 
at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College are typical, 

we believe, of the difficulties of Fresh- 

men in most colleges and universi- 
ties, and are therefore of interest to 
administrative officers and undergrad- 
uate instructors everywhere. The fig- 
ures presented by Miss Reinhardt in 
this issue of the JouRNaL indicate 
significant problems of first-year stu- 
dents. Some problems are easily 
within the control of the local insti- 
tution; others are the responsibility of 
the high schools from which the stu- 
dent graduates; and still others are 
the direct personal obligation of the 

Freshman. 

Colleges and universities are egre- 
giously at fault in permitting the most 
commonly mentioned cause of the 
Freshman’s trouble to exist—difficulty 
to get reserve books. Reserve shelves 
are inadequately stocked in every in- 


‘ stitution with which I am personally 


acquainted. University libraries act as 
though the time of students is without 
value. Statements of students that 
books are not available are accepted 
by faculties with a resignation similar 
to that with which the people of the 
Middle Ages accepted disease and 
other calamities as dispensations of 
God. Nothing is ordinarily done about 
the matter in colleges or universities. 

In industry the superintendent who 
keeps his workmen idle because ma- 
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terial does not flow freely to their 
hands would be dismissed with em- 
phasis and dispatch. Yet the student- 
workman cannot get easy access to raw 
materials in books in educational] insti- 
tutions. That those responsible escape 
dismissal is due, we may suppose, to 
the fact that the products produced by 
the students cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. Yet to the efficient 
teacher and student this inexcusable 
laxity of the administration is more 
serious in the university world of ideas 
than in the industrial world of mate- 
rial things. The cure for this trouble 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
president-, boards of trustees, and 
legislatures. Perhaps librarians are 
too meek in championing the needs of 
the students and instructors—particu- 
larly since such an ineffective fraction 
of the total budget for personnel, 
maintenance, and buildings is spent 
upon the library. 

Another group of troubles indicates 
the need for personal contacts of the 
faculty and the administrative officers 
with the Freshmen. One out of three 
Freshmen in this study has personal 
worries of a wide variety. They are 
plumped into a new environment with 
new methods of instruction, including 
considerable lecturing to which they 
were not accustomed in the high 
school. Many are too timid to recite. 
Some have no familiar or even satis- 
factory place to study. The assign- 
ments are sometimes not definite. All 
in all, they do not feel at home. These 
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difficulties when combined make a 
heavy load for the young eighteen- 
year-old who is away from home as a 
semi-independent person for the first 
time. He only last year was a high- 
school boy, and he is still very much 
of a child. To make this break as 
easy as possible is an obligation of 
good fellowship on the part of in- 
structors and administrative officers. 

Other troubles of the Freshmen 
indicate responsibilities of the high 
school. They say that they read too 
slowly—that the assignments are too 
long—which are two aspects of the 
same problem. Their feeling of in- 
adequacy of preparation in English 
particularly and in mathematics sec- 
ondarily is strong. These conditions 
point to the establishment of a semes- 
ter unit in the senior year of the high 
school for pre-college students. The 
objective of this course for which 
credit may be given toward graduation 
would be quite definite—to train stu- 
dents to meet the new conditions in 
college. Specifically, they should be 
taught how to read rapidly, to skim 
and comprehend. Nor is this imprac- 
tical because materials designed to 
increase speed and to develop compre- 
hension in reading now exist in a form 
which is usable by high-school Sen- 
iors. To be sure, they should have 
achieved this goal long before the last 
year of high school, but if they have 
not, the enterprise for pre-college stu- 
dents will bear a rich reward in quick 
adjustment in college. 
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Mathematics should also be re. | 
viewed. Freshmen ordinarily have 
had no mathematics for the two pre- 
ceding years and have necessarily 
forgotten much, which will be better 
learned from having been reviewed, 
Nor is this an impractical enterprise 
because we now know which principles 
and processes of mathematics are most 
needed in freshman courses. To math- 
ematics is added a review in grammar 
which has been studied ordinarily by 
the Freshman four years before he 
enters college. Such a review in his 
mature years as a Senior, when prob- 
ably grammar is best and most quickly 
understood, will prepare him for fresh- 
man composition and the languages. 

Such an intensive pre-college course 
would double the chances of a Fresh- 
man’s success, and at the same time it 
would be of value for those who are 
not planning to enter college. The 
exercises in reading would make such 
a course particularly worth while. 

To the credit of the Freshman it is 
observed that in his own opinion he is 
not heavily troubled by extra-curric- | 
ular activities; those come later. Heis 
healthy; he does not go home too 
often; nor does he grow homesick. | 
These are the least of his troubles. 
His greatest handicaps are connected 
with books: he reads slowly; he cannot 
get the reserve books; and the assign- 
ments are long. The high school and | 
the college should co-operate in the 
spirit of good will and kindliness to | 
ease his tribulations. W.WC. 
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Medical Education 

FinAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
MepicaL Epucation, by the Commis- 
sion on Medical Education. New York: 
Office of Director, 630 West 168th St., 
1932. 560 pp. $2.00. 


The earliest landmark in medical edu- 
cation in America is the famous address 
given by Dr. John Morgan at the founding 
of the first Medical College in the United 
States at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1765. Shortly thereafter several medical 
colleges were opened. If the times and the 
state of medical knowledge be considered, 
they were conducted on a high plane. 

In later times, however, beginning about 
1820, with the rapid growth of population 
and expansion of territory due to the de- 
mand for physicians, quality often was 
sacrificed for quantity, and medical educa- 
tion in this country entered a veritable 
“dark age.” But toward the end of last 
century a renaissance appeared following 
the spectacular advances in pathology and 
bacteriology. One of the first concrete evi- 
dences of it was the founding of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School in 1893. In 1904 
the Council on Medicai Education was 
created by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Then in 1910 appeared the well- 
known monograph by Abraham Flexner 
published by the Carnegie Foundation 
which fundamentally influenced medical 
education and which hastened its complete 
regeneration. Within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years nearly every medical school 
in this country has gone through a period 
of reconstruction, erecting buildings on a 
magnificent scale and making over more or 
less their curriculums and programs. 

Now appears a report of first importance 
from a commission of qualified educators 


which follows naturally these important 
events. In 1925, under the auspices of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
the Commission on Medical Education was 
organized for the primary purpose, on the 
one hand, of studying medical education in 
relation to general university education 
and, on the other, of adapting medical edu- 
cation to the shifting needs of present-day 
society. This Commission was comprised 
of seventeen prominent educators, ten of 
whom had M.D. degrees. President Lowell, 
of Harvard University, was chairman and 
W. C. Rappleye, now Dean of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, was director of the study. 

From time to time since its organization, 
ad interim reports have been issued, and 
now in final form appears the completed 
report in a volume of 560 pages. It is a 
meritorious contribution replete with data 
of value to every person interested in almost 
any phase of education. There are twelve 
chapters in the volume, the first two of 
which, since they deal especially with the 
relations of the public to medicine, contain 
facts and information of greater interest no 
doubt to non-medical readers than those 
following. 

In the first chapter, ““The Public Aspects 
of Medicine,” attention is called to the fact 
that, though health is the greatest asset of 
the nation, much is too often lacking in the 
way of proper co-ordination of efforts 
leading to duplication and unnecessary com- 
petition. Sound regional planning is needed 
to make effective use of all available facil- 
ities and to bring about a proper distribution 
of medical personnel. In certain localities 
the total expenditures for medical care from 
private and public sources should be in- 
creased. Health services on the whole have 
not received their fair share of the con- 
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sumer’s income in competition with other 
demands often of far less importance to the 
individual. A medical plan for a com- 
munity should be based on medical needs, 
not on ability of the patients to pay. The 
essential feature of such a plan should be 
the quality of service rendered. It is satis- 
fying to note in this connection the sane 
statement that “no scheme of organization 
or group responsibility can substitute for the 
priceless discriminating and sympathetic 
judgment of the competent and consci- 
entious physician.” 

Attention is called to certain efforts now 
being made to provide medical services on 
a basis of mass production comparable to 
the methods used in industry. To assume 
that a human being can become a uniform, 
a standardized, organism is pronounced a 
“fundamental fallacy.” 

While division of labor in the profession 
is inevitable, specialism has developed be- 
yond actual needs especially in the larger 
communities. The various agencies, group 
practice, insurance schemes, hospitals, clin- 
ics, laboratories, schools, compensation laws, 
and local state and national governments 
tend to bring community financial interests 
into the practice of medicine. Because of 
this increasing complexity of medical prob- 
lems, the public often has been led to de- 
mand and physicians to recommend services 
which are unnecessary and too costly. 

Though physicians constitute only about 
IO per cent of the entire personnel engaged 
in caring for the sick, because of their re- 
sponsibility and knowledge of disease, they 
are the logical individuals to guide and di- 
rect a health enterprise. It naturally follows 
that medical students when receiving their 
education should be thoroughly trained in 
the larger social and economic problems 
with which medicine must more and more 
deal. For this purpose the fundamental 
principles of the basic sciences are invalu- 
able because they constitute the foundation 
for medical practice, preventive medicine, 
and research. 
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In Chapter 1 are stated certain fund 
mental facts upon which are based the] 
“medical needs” of a community. Theg | 
facts are derived from health surveys of 
school children, industrial employees, anj 
other groups of the population. They indi. 
cate that a large proportion of the peopl 
have some degree of impairment eithe 
physical or mental, most of which, however, 
can be cared for by the general practitioner 
of medicine. Here is a sample of the prac. | 
tice of recent graduates: office visits 55 per | 
cent, home visits 35 per cent, hospital visits | 
10 per cent; 85 per cent of office and 
home visits were for minor surgery, acute 
respiratory infections, general medical dis. | 
orders, venereal diseases, and obstetrics, It 
is to be noted, too, that owing to the contra | 
of fatal diseases in early life and to the 
increase in the proportion of persons above 
forty years diseases of adults and old age 
such as cancer and diseases of the heart, 
brain, blood vessels, kidneys, and joints are 
assuming a more and more prominent rile 
in medical practice. 

Under “medical needs,” too, the Com- 
mission naturally calls especial attention to 
mental disease as one of the most impor 
tant medical, social, and economic problems 
of the country. Our present knowledge 
regarding these conditions is in an unsatis- 
factory state, and no adequate comprehen- 
sive program can at present be formulated. 
Fundamental research studies in this field | 
are urgently needed. The report well 
emphasizes that the basis of medical train- 
ing of students should be a thorough ur | 
derstanding of the medical needs of the 
population rather than merely the forms 
and subdivisions of medical practices, 

A study of the supply and distribution of | 
physicians in this country has furnished 2 | 
body of facts of great interest and value to | 
physicians and medical educators, In the | 
conclusions of the third chapter are st 
forth the main points which should be read 
by all students of medicine including pro 
spective students and parents who may be 
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interested in a medical career for their 
children. Here are some of the more out- 
standing statements: There are more physi- 
cians in the United States than are needed; 
twice as many as in the leading countries 
of Europe and more than in any other 
country in the world. The medical schools 
at present are producing more doctors than 
the country needs. Tche number of physi- 
cians exceeds the need of the country by 
at least twenty-five thousand. Modern 
transportation and numerous aids to prac- 
tice allow doctors to serve more patients 
at one time and over a wider area, thereby 
reducing the need. In certain limited areas, 
however, there even now may be a short- 
age of doctors due to the tendency of physi- 
cians to concentrate in large communities 
on account of the greater economic returns, 
better facilities, social and educational ad- 
vantages, and the like. This uneven dis- 
tribution, however, is not as serious as it 
might appear, because of modern efficient 
methods of communication. 

Other problems presented in the several 
chapters following deal with postgraduate 
medical education, the interneship, medical 
licensure, the medical course, pre-medical 
education, the cost of medical education, 
and medical education in Europe. ‘These 
subjects are treated adequately and author- 
itatively and contain a fund of information 
valuable to everyone interested in any 
phase of medicine. 

At the end of the volume an excellent 
and complete summary of each chapter suf- 
ficient for most purposes is given. Also, a 
voluminous appendix containing 161 tables 
with the detailed data upon which many 
of the conclusions in the text are based. 

This volume, together with the recent 
final report of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, now furnishes reliable 
information and facts altogether adequate 
it would seem for physicians, educators, and 
special students in this field to permit them 
to analyze these numerous complex prob- 
lems with at least some degree of certainty. 
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There should be little disagreement as to 
facts. As to the interpretation of these 
facts, and as to future policies and plans 
for the organization of medical education 
and practice in this country, there is sure 
to be wide differences of opinion. Some of 
these differences, indeed, were apparent 
almost the day the reports were made 
public. 

The individual members of the Com- 
mission and especially Dr. Rappleye, direc- 
tor of the study, are to be congratulated 
upon the excellence of the report and the 
thorough analysis of the numerous complex 


problems involved. 
D. J. Davis 
University of Illinois 


Problems of Adjustment 


PROBLEMS OF FRESHMAN COLLEGE 
Girts, by Eugenie Andruss Leonard. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. 139 pp. (Child 
Development Monographs, No. 9) 
$1.50. 

This study is valuable chiefly because 
it falls in a field new to research, that of 
parental education. Miss Leonard seeks to 
discover what knowledges, other than aca- 
demic, a freshman girl needs for successful 
adjustment in college, and what share 
mothers have in providing these ideas. The 
study was made at Syracuse University in 
co-operation with personnel officers, two 
hundred freshman girls living away from 
home, and their mothers. 

The methods of the study are the 
familiar questionnaire and the interview. 
The differences in the methods used with 
daughters and with mothers raise the ques- 
tion of the real worth of the data. Before 
the girls answered the questions, Miss 
Leonard explained to them the spirit of the 
study, and after the questionnaires were 
completed had a personal interview with 
each girl as a check upon the data sub- 
mitted. No such personal contact was 
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possible with the mothers since the ques- 
tionnaires were sent and returned by mail. 
This probably accounts for the low corre- 
lation of the responses of the mothers and 
daughters. Whose replies are right? Which 
replies are the more accurate? One fact, 
however, is heartening—the enthusiastic 
response of both mothers and daughters. 
The questions in general center about 
the training given in pre-college years to 
foster self-reliance and independence. 
What practical knowledge has a Freshman 
on health, care of her person and clothes, 
social poise, relationship with boys, use of 
money, and the like? What force of char- 
acter does a Freshman display? The con- 
clusions after reading the study are that 
mothers and educators alike could make 
adjustment in college far easier if they 
placed the right knowledge in these prac- 
tical fields on the same plane with academic 
attainment or college-entrance examina- 
tions. The whole study challenges one to 
think of the nature of the “subject-matter” 


to produce happy, cultured young women. 
Tuyrsa W. Amos 
University of Pittsburgh 


Useful for Reference 


An ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Mop- 
ERN LANGUAGE TEACHING, 1927- 
1932, by Algernon Coleman. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. xii 
+296 pp. $3.00. 

This volume is a sequel to An Annotated 
Bibliography of Modern Language Meth- 
odology by Buchanan and MacPhee pub- 
lished in 1928 by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. It resembles its prede- 
cessor in its analytical method, in its division 
of subject-matter, and in its scholarly pres- 
entation. It contains 570 bibliographical 
items, compared with about 500 in the 
earlier compilation, which are grouped 
under the following nine heads: Publications 
of the American and Canadian Commit- 
tees on Modern Languages; Psychology of 
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Language Learning; General Trends jig | 
Language Teaching; Aims, Materials, ang | 
Methods; Tests and Testing; Correlation | 
and Transfer; Training of Teachers; For. 
eign Language Teaching in European 
Schools; and Miscellaneous. Upon reading 
this first volume of the Committee op 
Modern Language Teaching one is im. 
pressed first by the inclusiveness of the 
abstracts made of practically all the Amer. 
ican, English, French, and German tech- 
nical and professional articles, books, and | 
even Masters’ and Doctors’ theses produced 
during the past five years and dealing with 
the learning and teaching of modern for. 
eign languages in this country and abroad, 
Next to its inclusiveness, one is struck by 
the evident and generally successful attempt 
to make the reviews of books and article 
as objective and impartial as possible, the 
authors’ conclusions often being allowed to 
speak for themselves. However, when the 
nature of the studies examined and ab- 
stracted warranted them, the compilers did 
not hesitate to make such evaluations as the 
following: “the article offers only the au- 
thor’s personal views”; “miscellaneous re- 
marks, based on opinion”; “a conservative 
point of view”; “contributes nothing of 
specific value”; “the book hardly deals at 
all with the subject announced in the title.” | 
Such plain hints as these will save the 
research worker pressed for time from being 
deceived by an alluring but misleading | 
headline. 

Judging from the amount of materid | 
presented in this volume, the greatest in- | 
terest and activity have been shown in aims, | 
materials, and methods, one-half of the 
items of the bibliography being devoted to 
this division, reading, vocabulary, and idiom 
studies occupying the central place. Next in 
importance come tests and testing, where 
the major part of experimental work in the 
whole field appears without doubt. Pars 
doxically enough, while no one would deny 
the relative importance of the psychology of 
language learning, of the training of teach 
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ers, and of foreign-language teaching in 
European schools, the compilers manifestly 
found less material to report in these fields 
than in any other divisions. The digests in 
these sections, however, were particularly 
well done and demonstrate that here as well 
as elsewhere there is an earnest spirit of 
research aiming to establish language learn- 
ing and teaching on a more scientific basis 
than in the past. This bibliography, because 
of its comprehensive, objective, scholarly, 
and timely treatment of so many problems 
besetting the plain language teacher, the 
technician, and the administrative officer, 
should find a sure place in every reference 
library. 
Freperic D. CHEYDLEUR 
University of Wisconsin 


A Significant Report 

HisrorRICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN AMERICA, 
NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES: A RE- 
PORT BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN HiIsToRICAL AssOCIATION 
ON THE PLANNING OF RESEARCH, by 
A. M. Schlesinger, Chairman. New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
1932. ix+146 pp. $2.00. 


This report by a committee of the 
American Historical Association on the 
planning of research in history is based upon 
the work of five conferences of specialists 
each representing a given field of history— 
two, however, the American field—in 
which careful consideration was given to 
the agenda submitted by the general com- 
mittee. The author of this review must 
confess having felt a strong twinge of 
skepticism when the agenda were submitted 
to him, and he was asked to take part in 
one of these conferences. Yet two busy 
days of active contact with his associates 
thoroughly convinced him that much im- 
portant planning could be accomplished 
along such co-operative lines, and that the 
greatest progress in the field of historical 
scholarship can be achieved only if such 
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conferences become a regular institution, as 
the committee recommends. The report, 
which considers present trends and neg- 
lected areas of research, the enlargement 
and presentation of materials, the problem 
of research methods and organization, and 
the publication problem, effectively brings 
out the value of the special conferences in 
various fields, where conditions and needs 
were found to vary in several particulars. 

The committee recommends that the 
scope of historical work be enlarged under 
the stimulus of closer contacts with workers 
in allied fields; it commends the newer 
trends toward the less cultivated fields of 
American social, economic, and intellectual 
development; and it suggests facilities for 
better linguistic training in the more dif- 
ficult fields, as well as for the more sys- 
tematic training of archivists and museum 
directors. In addition, the committee rec- 
ommends important new projects in publi- 
cation and in the building up of source 
collections, as well as in making existing 
material more readily available through new 
bibliographical aids and guides. 

Artuur C, CoLE 
Western Reserve University 


A Classical Scholar 


From MAuMEE TO THAMES AND TIBER; 
Tue Lire-Srory oF AN AMERICAN 
CLassICAL SCHOLAR, by Ernest G. Sih- 
ler. New York: New York University 
Press, 1930. ix+269 pp. $5.00. 


One cannot read this autobiography 
without feeling more hopeful for the 
cultural future of America. It contains the 
record of a life, which will shortly attain to 
fourscore years, devoted to the highest 
intellectual and ethical ideals and to the 
advancement of classical scholarship and 
teaching. Born in the family of a humble 
but scholarly clergyman on the banks of 
the Maumee, Sihler has made an enduring 
reputation among classicists dwelling on the 
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Thames, the Spree, and the Tiber. Ac- 
cepting as his lot in life the res angusta 
domi, during his generation of service at 
New York University, he has left a pro- 
found impress upon thousands of students, 
and his articles, monographs, and books 
appear in every great library throughout the 
world. Receiving his inspiration from 
Kirchhoff, Kiepert, and Ritschl in Ger- 
many, and from Gildersleeve at the Hop- 
kins, like the runner in the festival of 
Prometheus, he has handed on the torch 
to leaders of the present generation. His 
works have within recent years challenged 
the admiration of such scholars as Norden 
and Jensen in Germany; Ellis and Sandys, 
Heitland, and Dean Inge in England; and 
Shorey, Lodge, and Lanman in America. 

The book is attractive in style, content, 
and appearance. It is written in the frank- 
est and most informal fashion, and tells 
naively of the author’s faults and failures, 
as well as his ambitions and successes. It 
describes a series of struggles toward the 
light. Trained for the ministry at great 
sacrifice, Ernest Sihler came to believe that 
his real mission was classical scholarship, 
and he plodded on through repeated dis- 
couragements for a score of years until his 
opportunity opened at New York Univer- 
sity. Even here he was never able to deal 
with his beloved Hellenic authors, but 
through lectures upon the reflected litera- 
ture of Rome during thirty-one years he 
did develop ten works of the highest order 
upon classical themes. The vivid account he 
has given us of his long unselfish life must 
appeal not only to scholars and teachers, 
but quite as fully to clergymen, jurists, 
physicians, and men of affairs. 

The presswork is a joy to the eye. It is 
a product of the late William E. Rudge, 
who was more an artist than a printer. 
The frontispiece has been made from an 
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oil painting of the author since his retirs.| 
ment by Rossi at Florence. 
Frank PiERREPONT Graves 
University of the State of New York 


Books Received but Not 
Reviewed 


Bossarp, JAMEs H. S., ed. Man and Hi 
World. New York: Harper Brothes| 
1932. xiv--755 pp. $3-50 

Denney, WALTER BELL. The Caree 
and Significance of Jesus. New York 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1933. xv+ 
466 pp. $1.60 

Hunter, Earte L. 4 Sociological An 
alysis of Certain Types of Patriotism, 
New York: Paul Maisel Company, 
1932. 263 pp. $2.50 

McCa.tium, James Dow. The Colleg 
Omnibus. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1933. ix+832 pp. $2.75 

NeEwMaNn, H. . Evolution Yesterdy 
and Today. Baltimore: Williams Wil 
kins Company, 1932. 171 pp. $1.06 

NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. Moral Man ant! 
Immoral Society; a Study of Ethics and 
Politics. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1932. xxv-+284 pp. $2.00 | 

SHorRR, Puiwip. Science and Superstition 
in the Eighteenth Century. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 82 pp. | 
$1.50 

Tewkspury, Donato G. The Founding 
of American Colleges and Universiti: 
before the Civil War. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. x+254 pp. $2.50 (Teacher | 
College, Columbia University, Contribu- | 
tions to Education, No. 543) 

Wa ttace, WILLIAM Kay. Our Obsolete | 
Constitution. New York: John Day | 
Company, 1932. 226 pp. $2.00 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“A Challenge,” by Philip Cabot, Aélantic 

Monthly, May, 1933. 

Here is an earnest, intelligent plea, from 
a professor of public-utility management 
at the Harvard Business School, for the 
establishment of higher education on a 
safer, firmer level. His conviction is that 
the salvation of our country rests upon edu- 
cation, and that education politically con- 
trolled would be a great and unnecessary 
evi. “When an institution is wholly, or 
mainly, dependent on annual grants from 
a legislature, it must ultimately bow to the 
legislators’ will,” and for the legislators, hav- 
ing paid the piper, calling the tune follows. 

Our only hope of salvation, according 
to Mr. Cabot, is a system of higher educa- 
tion heavily endowed, and thus freed from 
the likelihood of political interference. 
Then, too, if the field of education offered 
greater rewards, men of exceptional ability, 
“the adventurous and the powerful,” might 
be attracted to it, and the objective of edu- 
cation “to teach a way of life” would be 
realized by men who know how and what 
to teach. 

Mr. Cabot has another axe to grind, 
that duty which education so seldom per- 
forms: training for profitable use of leisure 
time. Some day, he hopes, things will be 
produced in a shorter time and men will 
be able “to devote a major part of their 
lives to the development and use of the 
creative faculties which they all possess in 
some measure.” 

Glancing for a moment at the idea of 
technocracy which so struck the light- 
headed and the gullible, he says: 


There is some danger that men of this type 
may attract a following under present condi- 
tions, for it seems to be a law of our nature 
that when we are overwhelmed by the terrible 
realities of our world we take refuge in illusion, 
Whose ready servant is magic. This may be 
the origin of the insistent demands for “ageres- 
sive leadership”; they may be merely an ex- 
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pression of our childlike yearning for a 
magician who will pull a rabbit out of a hat. 


The wisest capitalists of the day know 
that education is a good investment, but too 
much of the endowments has been spent in 
putting up huge buildings, beautifying cam- 
puses, and the results are disappointing. 


But investments in brains—that is, in good 
teachers—are not wasted investments. . 
The notion that the hard-boiled individualists 
who have made their fortunes in business will 
voluntarily divert them into education may 
seem rather fanciful. But it is not. It has 
occurred in the past on a considerable scale 
and will occur in the future on a far greater 
one. These men may be tight-fisted, but they 
are not stupid, and, when faced with the 
alternative of investing some of their money 
in education or having it taken away from them 
by taxation, they will choose the first course. 
This alternative is not fanciful, but a serious 
probability, as any alert observer of the trends 
of our time can testify. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the endowments needed can be 
obtained. If only education and research can 
be kept vigorous and free, and the number of 
institutions large, so that the problems will be 
attacked by many independent minds from 
many angles, our problem can be solved. 


“Growing Up to Play,” by H. W. 
Whicker, North American Review, 
May, 1933. 

Another article on leisure time and how 
preparation for its use is neglected in our 
colleges and universities. This one, how- 
ever, is pointed at the men’s physical- 
education departments. These departments 
in most schools center around the football 
squad, a select thirty or less, and other 
young men, the awkward, the physically 
undeveloped who need and would profit 
by special consideration, are left neglected, 
and attention is focused upon those already 
fit and well trained. In a few years, then, 
the rank and file of the college students 
troop out without having been taught to 
play and to be healthy, and the select few 
go out, overtrained, overtired, and with 
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vitality sapped by the rigors of their training. 
This is not true of college women. Most 
women’s physical-education departments do 
not engage in intercollegiate competition, 
and the women therefore “participate 
sanely in all forms of health-giving recre- 
ational activities under trained supervision 
and guidance.” When are colleges and 
universities going to see physical education 
and leisure-time preparation in its place? 


We have one of the world’s most beautiful 
and varied outdoors, its national parks, its 
snow-clad peaks, its forests, lakes, rivers, and 
waterfalls, the heritage—thanks to that child 
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QUARTERLY 


Graduate Theses Accepted by Li- 
brary School in the United States 
from June 1928 to June 1932, by 
DouGLAS WAPLES 


The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and the Preservation of Source 
Materials, by FREDERICK 
KUHLMAN 


Personnel Requirements for Li- 
brary Branches in Relation to 
Circulation, by CLARA W. HERBERT 

Selecting Applicants to a Library 
School or Training Class: An 
Approach to a Technique, by 
CHARLES K. A. WANG 


WILLIAM M. RANDALL, Editor 
$5.00 a year 
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of the machine, the automobile—of every 
American of every age and class... , Why 
should we not be trained in the school ay 
college physical education departments of the 
future to enjoy these infinitely varied ples 
ures? Why should the scope of men’s physic 





education be limited to Lilliputian gymnaj 
and stadia, and elemental spectacles as far be| 
hind their day as the jousts of knights of th| 
Middle Ages, when we have the greater play.| 


ground of out-door Nature? 


“Radio as a Means of Instruction in Goy. 
ernment,” by Geddes W. Rutherford, 
American Political Science Review, Apri, 
1933- 
How one political-science professor used 

the radio to supplement his class lecture 

and the textbook makes an interesting an{ 
enlightening story. At Iowa State College! 
the radio series “You and Your Govern 
ment” was made an integral part of an 
introductory course on the Constitution anf 
government of the United States. Th| 
purpose was twofold. First, to acquaint th 
students with what political science is ani 
that it is of use today, and second, to mak 

the students familiar with and conscious d) 

the persistent problems of government. 
The students were required to listen tl 

the talks, write a short summary for clas 
and raise any questions which came ti) 
mind during the class hour. Mr. Ruther 
ford says he soon discovered that the sti 
dents enjoyed writing up the talks fe! 
classroom discussion, and that the com 
ments and criticism elicited from thea| 
upon the programs were enlightening, bit 
whether or not his class profited by leam 
ing about political science he does not si.) 

Mary Marcaret Dopp } 
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If you are coming to Chicago for the Century of Progress and N.E.A. Convention this summer, write #)) 
for pamphlet explaining the service we can render you through the Visitors Tourist Service, Inc. 
Address 858 Steger Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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